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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


Rome, 28th ‘fanuary, 1805. 


MY DEAR BROTHER, 


~ 
T O proceed with the Duke’s 
account of the late eruption. 

“The 2d of September the 
lava remained ftationary in the 
cottage and grounds of Andrew 
“ Guida, there opened for itfelf a 
paflage laterally towards the Mon- 
ticelli, and by the evening had 
extended itfelf at leaft 200 palms. 
The other lava, whofe direétion 
‘was towards the Cardirial’s Cafi- 
no, had advanced by the 18th 
hour 2152 palms in a valley, tak- 
ing along the fide of the cottages 
of Ubaldo and Guarino. Its front 
‘was about 15 palms wide, itsheight 
9g, and its direction was to the 
douth, with an inclination of 30 
degrees welt. Having calculated 
the entire length of this body of 
lava, it refulted that, from the 
mouth of the crater to the place 
where it then ftopped, the diftance 
Was 13,600 palms, and from this 
place to the Cafino of the Cardi- 
nal was 12,500. 

“* On the 3d September nothing 
new took place on the fide of the 
Cardinal’s houfe, nor did the lava 
here advance. ‘The other, on the 
fide of Guida’s, continued to 
{pread, but proceeding on an an- 
cient body of lava it did no da- 
Vol. II, No. 7° Vu 


mage. On the 4th, about the 
2oth hour (half paft 3 o’clock P, 
M.) there arofe a violent tempett 
from the eaft, which lafted more 
than two hours. Nothing new 
took place in the lava. In the 
evening the fire from the moun- 
tain was increafed, and the erup- 
tions of itones were more frequent. 
There were perceived more cos 
pious effufions of new lava from 
the orifice. On the 6th, notwith- 
ftanding the faid overflowing, the 
lava made no progtefs ; but the 
explofions were louder, and the 
{moke more confiderable. On 
the yth, about half paft 5 A. M. 
the !ava recommenced its pro- 
grefs, which was however not 
very fwift ; but preferving its 
width of 1700 palms it did not 
advance together, but in various 
divifions, or parts. In one hour 
it progrefled 20 palms, preferving 
the height of 30. From the 
morning till the 23d hour the 
lava advanced 680 palms, and en- 
tered into the territory of Borelli 
and Ruggiero. In this night I 
went again up to the crater. I 
did not find it very different from 
what I have defcribed it to be on 
the 1ft September, except that the 
little mountains were fomewhat 
increafed. ‘Two mouths ejedted 
or vomited fire, two others alles 
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and fmall ftones ; and from the 
large mouth, above defcribed, 
arofe a column of black fmoke, 
which afcended through the air 
with redoubled and_ repeated 
whirlpools. On the fides of the 
little eeu {mall quantities 
of {moke were feen to iflue. 
“The lava, which I have men- 
tioned as having been amafled 
again{t the edge of the crater, 
was all covered with a faline cruft, 
compofed of fal ammoniack, mu- 
riat of foda, or common marine 
falt. This was alfo found in large 
pieces, mixed with earthy parti- 
cles, at the foot of a new moun- 
tain inthecrater. This will de- 
mand a better and more exact 
analyfis, which I fhall make ona 
more fuitable occafion. We may 
then. perhaps decide, whether this 
fait be a native falt of the moun- 
tain, or produced from the water 
of the fea. Froma variety of de- 
cifive obfervations, which I fhall 
in proper time communicate to 
the publick, J believe it to proceed 


from the fea. 


‘‘ Having approached the lava, 
I found.its channel leffened at 
leaft to five palms. After this 
however there iffued another 
{tream, which uniting to the old 
one, at the bafe of the mountain, 
formed a fingle one. The fmoke 
being carried to the oppofite fide 
by the wind, it became eafy for 
me to afcend upon the place 
whence the lava iffued. The 
Java iffued from beneath a grotto 
formed by the lava itfelf, and in 
the paflage it produced an awful 
trembling and emitted an infup- 
portable heat. The grotto was 
about 15 palms wide, and the 
lava which iffued colleéted into a 
zaafs about 8 palms wide, from 


whenceylike a ftream iffuing frome 
a lake, it fell into its regular 
channel and defcended along the 
fides of the mountain. It was 
beautiful to fee the refiflance, 
which the external air made to 
the fluid matter,which iflued from 
the grotto ; which you faw fome- 
times reeedé to one fide, fome- 
times to the other, till, having 
overcome the obftacle, it precipt- 
tated itfelf to the bafe. In this 
place the red colour of the lava 
was. different from what it ap- 
peared on the 1ft of September, 
fince its outer furface was cover- 
ed with a yellowifh coat ; which 
might base been occafioned as 
well by the evaporation of ful- 
phur, as by fome liquified metal, 
which came in contac with 
the atmofpherick air at the mo- 
ment of its oxygenation. The 
great quantity of felphur, which 
was developed in thefe eruptions, 
is derived,.in my opinion, from 
the decompofition of pyrites or 
fulphurick metals, and particu. 
larly copper, iron, and arfenick, 
which are the metals moft com- 
mon to Vefuvius. The fulphur 
is difengaged from thofe cneds 
and from oxygen, which may be 
developed or produced in the de- 
compofition of water or of the 
atmoipherick air, or from caloric, 
which, by abforbing, volatized 
it~ By thefe means fulphur is 
either found pure on the furface 
of the lava, or by the atmofphere 
reduced to an acid ftate ; and the 
metals abovementioned are found 
divided from the fulphur, either 
in a pure ftate, as the ferrum 
Jpeculare, and octagonals ; or ina 
{tate of oxyds, as the martial 
ochre, the green oxyd of copper, 


or the red oxyd of arfenick. ‘The 
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Java here in the crater was muchi 
more fluid than in its defcent ; fo 
that having thrown in a large 
ftone it was entirely buried in it, 
and a ftick prefled with a fmall 
_ force entered more than a palm; 
feparated from the mafs, the lava 
emitted a lively light, which 
fuddenly fpent itfelf, and it -re- 
mained like carbon. ‘This lava 
mult have proceeded from one 
of the mouths, which ejected fire 
into the air. I fent a perfon on 
the fide of Ottajano, but he could 
not difcover from which of the 
mouths the fmoke iflued. Noth- 
ing elfe remarkable occurred dur- 
mg my ftay here. On the 8th 
the lava advanced in twenty-four 
hours 500 palms, and prefled be- 
tween the other territories of 
Magliulo and Borelli. On this 
day there was another tempeft 
from the eaft, which lated two 
hours. It has been obferved, 
that every time it rained abun- 
dantly,the current of the lava-was 
much increafed. is not this an- 
other reafon to prove the decom- 
polition of water in eruptions ? 
‘On the gth of September the 
lava at the 22d hour had reached 
the cottage of Vitiello ; had fur- 
rounded his houfe without touch- 
ing it, and had extended itfelf to 
the width of 1800 palms; its 
height in front was 28, and it had 
proceeded in the courfe of the day 
1120. I meafured the diftance 
between this lava and that toward 
the Cardinal’s, and found it 3700 
palms. On the roth it had arri- 
ved at the eftate of Gargiulo ; in 
the evening it was diftant from 
the houfe of Fortunato 114 palms, 
and in the 24 hours had run 1134; 
its width was about 800. This 
was the firft day, that the ram 





of afhes was fenfible in the fea, 
and there arofe a black thick 
{moke, which, carried by the 
wind, formed a ftreak which 
reached to the ifland of Capri, 
(24 miles Englith. ) 

“The 11th the lava paffed the 
houfe of Fortunato, having alfo 
furrounded it, and it had {pread 
1200 palms in the lands of Coz- 
zolino and others, whofe names I 
could not learn. Here the lava 
divided into three branches ; the 
firft directed itfelf towards Mont 
St. Angelo, or the Camaldoli, 
and running by a canal of water 
it arrived at the eftate of Petrillo, 
and had pafled the houfe leaving 
it untouched ; its width was 670, 
its height above the valley 11 
palms. This ftream of lava at 
the 214 hour had proceeded 3148 
palms. ‘The other branch defcen- 
ded from the:houfe of Fortunato, 
and was alfo of confiderable 
width and height. The laft of 
thefe branches was in the eflate of 
Antonio Serpe, diftant from the 
former 460 palms,and was 42 wide 
and 8 high. The .ftream of lava 
which defcended from the moun- 
tain was much more copious, 
and from the mouth of the crater 
there continued an ejection of 
fire, ftones, afhes, and cinders. 
Neverthelefs the courfe of the lava 
was much diminifhed this even- 
ing, and it did not progrefs more 
than 10 palms in 4 of an hour. 

“ The 12th the lava towards 
the Camaldules advanced only 
208 palms. Its width was 75 ; 
its height, comprehending the 
valley, 18. Havimg expofed a 
thermometer along the fide of the 
lava, at the diftance of 20 palms, 
it rofe in 3 minutes from 25 to 48 
degrees. I obferved that the 
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and fmall ftones ; and from the 
large mouth, above defcribed, 
arofe a column of black fmoke, 
which afcended through the air 
with redoubled and _ repeated 
whirlpools. On the fides of the 
little mountains fmall quantities 
of {moke were feen to iffue. 

“ ‘The lava, which I have men- 
tioned as having been amaffled 
again{t the edge of the crater, 
was all covered with a faline cruft, 
compofed of fal ammoniack, mu- 
riat of foda, or common marine 
falt. This was alfo found in large 
pieces, mixed with earthy parti- 
cles, at the foot of a new moun- 
tain inthecrater. This will de- 
mand a better and more exact 
analyfis, which I fhall make ona 
more fuitable occafion. We may 
then. perhaps decide, whether this 
fait be a native falt of the moun- 
tain, or produced from the water 
of the fea. Froma variety of de- 
cifive obfervations, which I fhall 
in proper time communicate to 
the publick, J believe it to proceed 
from the fea. 

‘«‘ Having approached the lava, 
I found,.its channel leffened at 
leaft to five palms. After this 
however there iffued another 
{tream, which uniting to the old 
one, at the bafe of the mountain, 
formed a fingle one. ‘The fmoke 
being carried to the oppofite fide 
by the wind, it became eafy for 
me to afcend upon the place 
whence the lava iffued. The 
lava iffued from beneath a grotto 
formed by the lava itfelf, and in 
the paflage it produced an awful 
trembling and emitted an infup- 
portable heat. The grotto was 
about 15 palms wide, and the 
lava which iffued colleéted into a 
zaafs about 8 palms wide, from 


whence,like a ftream iffuing frony 
a lake, it’ fell into its regular 
channel and defcended along the 
fides of the mountain. It was 
beautiful to fee the refiflance, 
which the external air made to 
the fluid matter,which iffued from 
the grotto ; which you faw fome- 
times recede to one fide, fome- 
times to the other, till, having 
overcome the obftacle, it precipt- 
tated itfelf to the bafe. In this 
place the red colour of the lava 
was. different from what it ap- 
peared on the 1ft of September, 
fince its outer furface was cover- 
ed with a yellowifh coat ; which 
might have been occafioned as 
well by the evaporation of ful- 
phur, as by fome liquified metal, 
which came in contac with 
the atmofpherick air at the mo- 
ment of its oxygenation. The 
great quantity of fulphur, which 
was developed in thefe eruptions, 
is derived,.in my opinion, from 
the decompofition of pyrites or 
fulphurick metals, and particu. 
larly copper, iron, and. arfenick, 
which are the metals moft com- 
mon to Vefuvius. The fulphur 
is difengaged from thofe metals 
and from oxygen, which may be 
developed or produced in the de- 
compofition of water or of the 
atmoipherick air, or from caloric, 
which, by abforbing, volatized 
it~ By thefe means fulphur is 
either found pure on the furface 
of the lava, or by the atmofphere 
reduced to an acid ftate ; and the 
metals abovementioned are found 
divided from the fulphur, either 
in a pure ftate, as the ferrum 
Jpeculare, and oftagonals; or ina 
ftate of oxyds, as the martial 
ochre, the green oxyd of copper, 


or the red oxyd of arfenick. The 
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Java here in the crater was much 
more fluid than in its defcent ; fo 
that having thrown in a large 
ftone it was entirely buried in it, 
and a ftick prefled with a {mall 
force entered more than a palm; 
feparated from the mafs, the lava 
emitted a lively light, which 
fuddenly fpent itfelf, and it -re- 
mained like carbon. ‘This lava 
muft have proceeded from one 
of the mouths, which ejected fire 
ito the air. I fent a perfon on 
the fide of Ottajano, but he could 
not difcover from which of the 
mouths the fmoke iflued. Noth- 
ing elfe remarkable occurred dur- 
mg my ftay here. On the 8th 
the lava advanced in twenty-four 
hours 500 palms, and prefled be- 
tween the other territories of 
Magliulo and Borelli. On this 
day there was another tempeft 
from the eaft, which lated two 
hours. It has been obferved, 
that every time it rained abun- 
dantly,the current of the lava-was 
much increafed. is not this an- 
other reafon to prove the decom- 
polition of water in eruptions ? 

~ © On the gth of September the 
lava at the 22d hour had reached 
the cottage of Vitiello ; had fur- 
rounded his houfe without touch- 
ing it, and ‘had extended itfelf to 
the width of 1800 palms; its 
height in front was 28, and it had 
proceeded in the courfe of the day 
1120. I meafured the diftance 
between this lava and that toward 
the Cardinal’s, and found it 3700 
palms. On the ioth it had arri- 
ved at the eftate of Gargiulo ; in 
the evening it was diftant from 
the houfe of Fortunato 114 palms, 
and in the 24 hours had run 1134 ; 
its width was about 800. This 


was the firft day, that the ram 
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of afhes was fenfible in the fea, 
and there arofe a black thick 
{moke, which, carried by the 
wind, formed a ftreak which 
reached to the ifland of Capri, 
(24 miles Englith. ) 

“ The 11th the lava paffed the 
houfe of Fortunato, having alfo 
furrounded it, and it had {pread 
1200 palms in the lands of Coz- 
zolino and others, whofe names I 
could not learn. Here the lava 
divided into three branches ; the 
firft directed itfelf towards Mont 
St. Angelo, or the Camaldoli, 
and running by a canal of water 
it arrived at the eftate of Petrillo, 
and had pafled the houfe leaving 
it untouched ; its width was 670, 
its height above’ the valley 11 
palms. This ftream of lava at 
the 214 hour had proceeded 3148 
palms. The other branch defcen- 
ded from the:houfe of Fortunato, 
and was alfo of confiderable 
width and height. The laft of 
thefe branches was in the eftate of 
Antonio Serpe, diftant from the 
former 460 palms,and was 42 wide 
and § high. The ftream of lava 
which defcended from the moun- 
tain was much more copious, 
and from the mouth of the crater 
there continued an ejection of 
fire, ftones, afhes, and cinders. 
Neverthelefs the courfe of the lava 
was much diminifhed this even- 
ing, and it did not progrefs more 
than 10 palms in $ of an hour. 

“ The 12th the lava towards 
the Camaldules advanced only 
208 palms. Its width was 75 ; 
its height, comprehending the 
valley, 18. Havimg expofed a 
thermometer along the fide of the 
lava, at the diftance of 20 palms, 
it rofe in 3 minutes from 25 to 48 
degrees. I obferved that the 
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width of the lava had increafed 
above, which was perhaps the 
reafon that it marched or pro- 
ceeded lefs forwards. The other 
branches, above deicribed, were 
but little advanced, and the other 
phenomena remained the fame. 
In this night the groanings and 
noife of the mountain were i ong- 
er, and the inhabitants of Refina 
felt their houfes tremble feveral 
times, infomuch that they pafled 
the night in the ftreets. The 13th 
the lava fearcely advanced ; that 
of the Camaldules progreffed only 
26 palms ; the other branches did 
not move forwards, though they 
{pread laterally. I attempted 
once more to afcend the moun- 
tain, but in vain ; for when I had 
reached about two-thirds of the 
diftance a noxious fulphurous va- 
pour, forced down by the wind, 
obliged me to return. The fame 


thing happened to many ftrangers 
and Neapolitans, who attempted 
to do the fame. 

‘¢ The 14th was one of the moft 
terrible and awful days of this 
eruption, not on account of the 
velocity of the lava, but from the 


generality of the fire. From Na- 
ples you could fee arife, from the 
whole extent of the lava, a denfe 
and red {moke. In effect, on ac- 
count of the flowing in the morn- 
ing, all the branches of the lava 
Were put in motion, extending 
themfelves laterally. Until the 
23d hour the lava, toward Mont 
Angelo, had advanced 840 palms 
in the above defcribed paflage of 
water, taking its courfe along the 
territories of Cirillo, and the 
Camaldules. Its width in front 
was 80 palms, itsheight4s5. The 
heat at fome diltance was greater 
than in the preceding days. The 
branch of lava, which had origin- 
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ated in the eftate of Fortunato, 
had entered the territories of Sal- 
vatore, Boilo, Micacle, and Au- 
rilio, having advanced goo palms. 
Its width was §2, its height 15. 

“ The lava, which was in the 
eftate of Serpe, had not iffued out 
of it, and was 7 palms high and 
68 wide. Atthe houfe of Spor- 
tiello the lava had arrived from 
two fides, had fhut up the ftair- 
cafe, which led to the upper ftory, 
and had advanced in the territory 
of Figlioli 220 palms. 

“In this day I obferved, that 
when the lava encountered in its 
courfe a tree, it furrounded it, 
and then proceeded in its courfe. 
If it was dry, it fhortly took fire 
and burned with a lively flame ; 
if it was green, the leaves turned 
yellow, the tree bent, and foon 
after burnt. Some trees which 
were larger did not break ; but 
the leaves being burnt, the branch- 
es foon turned to coal, and even 
a portion of the trunk. In other 
places, where the trees had been 
firft cut down, as foon as the lava 
covered them you faw upon the 
furface of the lava a very bright 
flame, which lafted a fhort time 
and was in fome inftances very 
lively, fharp, and varioufly co- 
loured. 

“In fome trees, which only 
felt the heat of the lava, the leaves 
hardened, grew yellow, and were 
covered with a white faline duft. © 
There were feveral leaves of oak 
as well as of poplar gathered, 
which were found in this ftate. 
The rain of afhes was more fre- 
quent this day, but the crater did 
not exhibit any new appearances. 

“ On the 15th the lava undex 
St. Angelo had advanced 150 


palms, had clofed up the road 


which leads to the Camaldules, 
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and had remained flationary in a 
place called the Calcara. It had 
the dire@tion of a canal of water, 
which runs to the Ponto della 
Gatta. Its width was go palms. 
I placed the thermometer in a 
crack of the lava, from which 
there appeared to iffue a fenfible 
heat ; and its temperature, which 
had been 24 degrees above the 
freezing point, rofe in two feconds 
to that of boiling water, and the 
impetuofity of the mercury would 
have broken the tube, if it had 
not been immediately withdrawn. 
«el meafured the branch of lava 
that had ftopped inthe eftate of 
Aurilio, and found its whole 
length 1300 palms ; its medium 
width was from 3 to 400. Its 
width in front 80, its height 18. 
The lava in the land of Serpe had 
increafed in length 315 ; its medi- 
um width was 150 to 200 palms ; 
its width in front 52, its height 
12. This evening there appear- 
ed on the fouth eaft part of the 
crater a new mouth, which threw 
out in like manner fire and burn- 
ing ftones. About the middle of 
the mountain a new arm or branch 
appeared to iflue from the old 
channel, and took a more wefter- 
ly direction towards the Foflo 
bianco. | 

“ On the 16th I went to vifit 
the lava, fruitlefsly, becaufe it did 
not run, notwith{tanding it pro- 
duced or exhibited a powerful 
heat ; a certain proof that it was 
{till burning within. And having 
placed the thermometer as before, 
it ftill rofe to the height of boil- 
ing water, but not till it had been 
immerfed 6 minutes 10 feconds. 
{ remarked that the elef&trometer 
placed near the lava, either when 
running or when ftill, gave no 
‘figns of electricity, 


“ On the 17th, towards the 7th 


-hour of night, I went, again to 


the fummit of Vefuvius to fee the 
new mouth, which had opened 
on the 15th. 

‘¢ The frequent rains or fhow- 
ers of afhes incommoded me 
much ; arrived however at the 
edge of the crater after much 
pain, I obferved the little hills 
which I had remarked on the 
7th, whofe height was increafed 
by the matters fince fallen upon 
them. I endeavoured to advance 
to the place from whence the 
lava iffued, where I was the for- 
mer night, but fo penetrating and 
{trong was the fmoke, blown from 
that part by the wind, that I could 
not advance. I was then obliged. 
to traverfe fome large ftones of 
lava, which had firft flown out, 
and had cooled. It wasa paflage 
very hazardous; fo much the 
more fo, as, when arrived 200 
palms within the crater, the wind 
forced from that fide a denfe 
{moke and a quantity of alkaline 
and fulphurous vapours, which 
prevented or impeded refpiration, 
and, if it had not ftopped at that 
moment, I had refolved to retrace 
my fteps. Having arrived finally 
upon the lava,which formed a deep 
grotto, from which iffued the lava 
in the manner above defcribed, I 
perceivedthatit had formeda kind 
of bridge over the extremities of 
the current of fire, which it would 
be poflible to pafs. Not far dif, 
tant was the new mouth, which 
threw into the air with great noife 
and violence burning ftones, athes, 
and {moke. I could not ap- 
proach this mouth, on account of 
the infufferable heat which iffued 
from this lava, and from which, 
I have reafon to believe, under- 
neath it, pafled the current of lava 
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which defcended the mountain. 
«Lhe thick {fmoke, which had 
incumbered the crater on the fide 
which I had juft paffed, obliged 
me to defcend to the bottom of 
the crater between the little 
mountains, to feek a retreat which 
might be free from this dangerous 
fmoke. Some of my companions, 
who chofe to return by the fame 
road we had defcended, were fo 
affected by thefe noxious vapours, 
that they arrived at the top of the 
erater with their throats extreme- 
ly parched, and were not able to 
utter a word without imminent 
hazard of their lives. In the 
defcent,[ had made many remarks 
on. the above defcribed little hills ; 
ethe firft, towards the fouth, 
mas that which had been formed 
before the opening of the new 
orifice on the 15th. After that 
followed another to the weit, 


which was higher and fharper ; 
behind it was a mouth which 


threw forth afhes and fmoke, 
which formed, in their afcent, a 
parabolick arch. From thence 
you faw three others, more de- 
prefled ; from the two firft iflued 
burning ftones and cinders, from 
the laft afhes andfmoke. l could 
not mount on either of them. I 
placed my electrometer on one of 
them, and the figns were the fame 
as before. The vallies which di- 
vided the mountains were filled 
with loofe fand and afhes to the 
height of three palms; or incum- 
bered with ftones, which had been 
ejected ; or with hot and {moking 
Java,covered with fulphur, muriat 
of foda, and muriat of ammo- 
miack. The muriat of ammoniack 
is found fo abundantly in this 
tava, that there was none which 
did not thew fome, either unform- 


edorchryftallized. It would not 
be ftrange, that the hydrogen, giv- 
en out by the water, united to the 
azot of the atmoiphere, might 
form the bafe of this falt; whilft 
the marine falt might furnifh it 
with the muriatick acid. In fac 
the marine falt was found much 
deprived of its acid.” 

“ The ear was {truck with the 
deep rumbling, which was produ- 
ced by the decompolition of the 
fubterraneous materials. I fuc- 
ceeded at laft to reach the top of 
the crater without injury. There 
were no appearances of a ceflation 
of the eruption, and the mountain 
was compofed of the little hills 
and mouths I have juit deicribed, 
from which iflued fire, ftones, 
afhes, and fmoke. On the 18th 
was collected much afhes in the 
city, which had fallen on the tops 
of the houfes. I meafured this 
day the diftance of the lava from 
the Royal way, or road, and 
found it about 2500 palms, or a 
little more than a third of a mile, 
and from the fea about 6100 
palms. After the 18th nothing 
new has occurred in the appear- 
ances, fo that it is ufelefs to con- 
tinue this journal. 

‘«‘ The whole diftance which the 
lava has run was this day meaf- 
ured, and found to be 22,500 
palms, or little more than 3 miles, 
It differs a little, but not much, 
from the daily calculations. 

‘The damage done by the 
eruption, as near as 1 could dif- 
cover in my daily expeditions, 
from: perfons the beft informed, 
may be eftimated as follows....100 
mogegia of land overflowed, elti- 
mated at 600 ducats the moggia, 
amounts to 60,000 ducats, with; 
out eftimating the injury and lafs 











fuftained by the defiruction of the 
next crop. It is alfo to be feared 
that the lands which are near the 
lava, and which are light and 
fandy, will be ruined by the floods ; 
which defcend from the moun- 
tain, and which, having their 
ufual courfes filled with lava, will 
{fpread themfelves over the fields. 
The unhappy inhabitants have 
reafon to utter their lamentations 
to heaven, while they not only are 
conftrained to witnefs the deftruc- 
tion of their property, but to have 
their harvefts juft ready to be 
gathered and the fruit of all their 
toil fwept away in an inftant.” 
Finis. 

I dare fay you will not be for- 
ry that I have finifhed, if you 
have taken the trouble and fa- 
tigue of reading my miferable 
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it extremely difficult to render into 
tolerable Englifh a work written 
in a language, whofe idiom is fo 
different from our own ....and 
though the Duke may be an ex- 
cellent philofopher, he is moft 
certainly neither an elegant nor 
entertaining writer. ‘The mode 
he has adopted of journalizing the 
events of the late eruption is not 
well chofen, except for the naked 
exhibition of faéts, and in that 
confifts the whole merit of his 
work. Even in thefe he has been 
too minute ; but thofe who defire 
folid information will prefer it to 
the oppofite extreme. 

I will add in my next letter my 
own remarks on the fubfequent 
fituation of the mountain, and 
fome obfervations on the mof 


ftriking facts ftated by the Duke. 





tranflation. Adieu. 
Yo tell the truth, I have found 
THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. No. s. 


EVERY good mother will 
doubtlefs be attracted by the title 
of this paper, and will be willing 
to honour it by a careful peru- 
fal. She will be ready to promife 
herfelf new directions for treatin 
the canker and ftuffed colds, and 
for guarding the fyftems of ten- 
der babes againft the ftriking in 
ofhumours. Although reluctant 
to difappoint the expectations 
my beft friends, I muft hon- 
eftly declare, that 1 am not 
defcended from the immortal 
Buchan, and that I do not intend 
to walk in his path. That man 
mult be poffefled of a tranfcen- 
dant genius, and of the moft ex- 
tenfive information, who can in 
one volume give complete direc- 
tions for the treatment of difeafes, 


which learned and ingenious 
practitioners often find too migh- 
ty for their controul. Plain and 
{imple rules may be put on paper 
for the treatment of a patient with 
a fever, or with any other difeafe ; 
but when thefe rules are referred 
to by an anxious parent, how 
many things will he find abfo- 
lutely requifite to be known, pre- 
vious to the application of them ! 
He has firft to decide, what the 
difeafe is, which he has to treat. 
A tafk this, to which the wifeft 
phyfician too often finds him- 
felf inadequate, and one for 
which the perufal of a few 
fummary defcriptions will not 
qualify any man. ‘The difeafe 
being furnifhed with a name, and 
the appropriate medicines being 
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adminiftered, he has to determine, 
whether the operation of His 
medicines is favourable, or the 
contrary ; whether he fhall ftop or 
go on ; whether the fubfiding of 
this or that fymptom marks a 
real amendment, or is the confes 
quence only of a momentary al- 
leviation ; whether fome new 
complaints arife from the phyfick 
onthe difeafe. Thefe and ten 
thoufand queftions will occur to 
embarrafs and perplex, which 
practice and obfervation only can 
folve. 

In general the reading of med- 
ical books is dangerous to thofe, 
who do not read extenfively. It 
cannot gualify them to prattice 
phyfick, and it may raife a thou- 
fand idle whims in a fanciful 
brain. The reference to medical 
books at the moment, when a 
child or a friend is fick, is pecu- 
liarly abfurd. The moment of 
anxiety is not the moment for in- 
veftigation. Hardly can a med- 
ical man judge correétly in the 
cafe of a near friend or relative ; 
ftill lefs muft one not converfant 
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with the fcience of medicine be 
capable of acquiring knowledge 
on this fubject at the very inftant 
in which it is to be exercifed ; 
and that too on an objeét, which 
engrofles his warmeft affections. 

Thefe obfervations are made, 
not with a defire to clofe the 
avenues to medical information, 
nor to engrofs to the faculty the 
management of every trifling 
complaint. ‘They are made from 
a coriviction that a little medical 
learning is a dangerous thing.— 
Some obfervations on the occa- 
fions for feeking medical affift- 
ance will be made in the courfe 
of thefe papers. At prefent it is 
{uficient to remark, that when’ 
neither the patient nor his friends 
know what to do, it is time to afk 
for profeffional aid. 

Thefe papers will generally 
treat of fubjects, which refpect the 
relations between phyficians and 
their patients. The duties, which 
they owe to each other, and the 
decorum, which is proper to be 
obferved on both fides, will be 
particularly noticed. on 


TO CORNELIA. 


YOU are pleafed, my beloved 
Cornelia, to afk my opinion of 
the comparative merit of Johnfon 
and Hayley in the light of biog- 
raphers.* They were fituated fo 
differently, it feems difficult to 
anfwer you. One had the life of 
the beft of men and fondeft of 
friends to narrate, whilft the tafk 
of the other was exceedingly com- 
plicated. Events, buried in ob- 


* See Month, Anthol. vol. i. p. 7% 


wetes®, May 13, 1805. 


{curity, and difcoloured by paf- 
fion, were to be traced ; charac- 
ters, the reverfe of Cowper’s, were 
to be drawn ; and a multitude of 
political and hiftorical facts to be 
recorded. The lives of mere 
poets are ufually attended with 
few adventures, and their hiftory 
of courfe is fterile and gloomy. 
The biography of philofophers 
and ftateimen is copious, and con 
nected with parties and opinions, 
with dangers and glory. ‘The 
life of an unambitious poet fure 








nifhes few events, which are inter- 
-efting to the tumultuous world. 
Genius poffefles indeed the power 
of evolving and embellifhing ev- 
ery fentiment that can exercife 
the underftanding or engage the 
heart. But genius always on the 
confines, or in the region, of 
madneis, is to be looked at only 
by eyes that can weep, to be con- 
templated only by the heart of 
fenfibility. In the prolifick im- 
agination of the poet are pictured 
all the gay images of pleafure, 
and all the grander ones of power 
and fame; and though, in the 
{crutinizing eye of philofophy,they 
poflefs nothing but vanity and 
vexation, refembling the empur- 
pled cloud of twilight, which 
paffes fuddenly away and leaves 
no beam ; yet, reprefented by the 
pencil of friendthip, they brighten 
the horizon of life, like the gol- 
den bow of promife, auguring 
future and varied good. Dr. 
Johnfon was of too fevere and 
inflexible a caft for a commenta- 
tor on Cowper. His influence 
on the moral world may be com- 
pared to the rage of the tempett, 
which confumes the noxious va- 
pours, and purifies the flagnated 
elements of nature; whilft that of 
Hayley refrefhes the world of fen- 
timent and devotion, like the dew 
of heaven, when God commands 
a bleffing on the earth. 

Still I fhould venture to pro- 
nounce decidedly, that the ftern 
inveltigation of Johnfon was more 
favourable to virtue than the ten- 
der partiality of Hayley, had the 
former never written the life of 
Edward Young*. How unfor- 





* Our fair correfpondent is unfor- 
tunate in this inflance. The life of Dr. 
Young, which appears.in Johnfon’s 
Vol. II, No. 7. Ww 
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tunate, Cornelia, for the memory 
of this bard, and our feelings, that 
his biography fell into fo ungentle 
hands as thofe of Johnfon! Cold 
and hard muft have been the 
heart, that could exaggerate the 
foibles of a man, who had anima- 
ted the believer by the triumphs 
of chriftianity, and confoled him 
under the deepeft afflictions ; 
whofe mufe was fo often clothed 
in the veftments of fadnefs and 
wet with fepulchral dews ; who 
now fo pathetically rehearfed the 
awful beheits of time, and now fo 
beautifully decked the fhrine of 
friendthip. ; 

If the noéturnal poet fuffered 
fo much from the illuftrious crit- 
ick, one can eafily conjecture the 
fate, which fome of the letters of 
our amiable Cowper would have 
received athishands. And what 
too would have become of the 
pious and venerable Unwin? We 
fear, that the frowning lexicogra- 
pher would have defaced the boaf- 
ed Pharos of friendfhip, which 


makes the village of Welton . 


memorable. We glory in cen- 
fidering this friendthip a teftimo- 
ny to the ftrength and inviolabili- 
ty of an attachment, in which alb 
the paffions of the heart were not 
interefted. Butif the biographer 
admitted the exiftence of this 
friendfhip, would he not have re- 
called the much endeared Auften 
to reproach forever her elder 
companion, and to caft a fhade on 
the few happy periods, which 


gleamed on the poet’s life ?.... 


Though this invidious tafk might 
have been embraced by none but 
Johnfon, none can view the diflo- 
lution of Auften’s connexion, with- 





lives of the poets, was written by Hrr- 
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out grief and indignation. Few 
read its hiftory without lament- 
ing that Unwin had not made the 
facrifice of a few years of preca- 
rious happinefs, that Cowper 
might have enjoyed the funtfhine 
of an intelle& like Autien’s. 
What might have been the ef- 
fe&? His faculties perhaps had 
been raifed from that difmal 
grave, in which they were fo long 
buried. The duft of Unwin 
might not have been fo plaintive- 
ly eulogized,——but in every heart, 
which the chriftian 1eligion and 


SKETCH OF THE DOMESTICK LIFE OF 


the forrows of Cowper had_ vifit- 
ed, her memory would have found 


‘an altar lafting as the nature of 


virtue. After all, my Cornelia, 
the genius of friendfhip wept 
where Cowper dwelt, and {miling 
on juftice, charity, and gratitude, 
pointed to the fkies, where only 
his dominion is perfect. 

After this rambling difcuffion 
of a fubje&, to which I am une- 
qual, I fend you fome lines _writ- 
ten on reading the life of Cowper, 
which you will highly prize. 

Your’s ever. ConsTance- 


-_--- + 


SKETCH OF THE DOMESTICK LIFE 


OF 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 


FROM HIS MEMOIRS. 


WITH refpeé to his perfon he 
was ina {mall degree below the 
middle ftature, fomewhat narrow 
in the cheft, and his legs more 
mufcular than his general appear- 
ance would have led one to fup- 
pofe, which enabled him to en- 
dure without fatigue fo much of 
his favourite exercife of walking, 
even, when occafion required, to 
the extent of forty miles a day. 
His complexion was pale, his eyes 
grey, and the general impreffron 
of hts countenance in the highett 
degree intellectual. 

in his apparel he was remarka- 
bly plain, perhaps too little re- 
garding external appearance ; but 
not from any flovenly habits, from 
which he was ever free. To fim- 
ple neatnefs of drefs and cleanli- 
nels of perfon, efpecially the lat- 
ter, he was ferupuloufly attentive. 
His motives for economy in the 
article of drefs are thus defcribed 
in one of his papers,—“ Laid out 
no money on myfelf unneceflarily 
‘tn clothes, calculating fuch ex- 


penditure as a great evil by one 
meafure, that of books ; regard- 
ing fuch wafte of money, as the 
lofs of fo many books as it would 
purchafe, neceflary to the com- 
fortable profecution of my fu- 
dies :”?. in this refpect imitating 
Erafmus, who fays, in one of his 
Epiftles, “ that as foon as he 
could get any money, he would 
purchafe, firft, Greek authors, 
and fecondly clothes.” 

Mr. Wakefield was always an 
early rifer, and when occupied in 
preparing any work for the prefs, 
it was by no means uncommon 
for him to be in his fludy by three 
or four o’clock in the morning. 
Perhaps it was in a great meafure 
owing to this habit of redeeming 
time that he was fingularly punc- 
tual to the hour of his engage- 
ments. 

In the article of diet he was 
very abltemious, and, in his latter 
years, rarely indulged himfelf in 
animal food. Indeed, he became, 
from principle, a decided enemy 
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to the ufe of it altogether, and, 
had he lived, it was his defign to 
have publifhed fome obfervations 
on this fubjec&t. It is well known 
that other virtuous and reflecting 
men have inclined to this opinion. 

TF'rom fermented liquors of ev- 
ery kind, he rigidly and confeien- 
tioufly abftained, excepting when 
occalionally prefcribed in a medi- 
cinal view. His principal meal 
Was at teatime. ‘Tea was his 
favourite beverage, though he 
never allowed himfelf to wear out 
his pleatures, as he ufed to ex- 
prefs it, by indifcreet indulgence ; 
unlike a celebrated “ hardened 
and fhamelefs tea-drinker,’”’ as he 
defcribes himfelf, ** whofe kettle 
had fcarcely time to cool ; who 
with tea amufed the evening, with 
tea folaced the midnight, and 
with tea welcomed the morn- 
ing.” 

His hours of leifure were de- 
voted to no.recreations beyond 
the exercife of walking, and the 
enjoyment of cheerful fociety 
with a few friends at the tea- 
table, which he greatly preferred 
to the dinner-party. During his 
earlier years he had been extreme- 
ly addicted to the amufement of 
fifhing, which he relinquifhed for 
a long time before his death, from 
an averfion (which he was fur- 
prifed not to have always felt) to 
any purfuit 

That owes its pleafures to another’s 
pain. 

It may appear more extraordi- 
nary, that at one period of his 
early life, he occafionally indulg- 
edin the fport of fhooting ; a 
circumi(tance to which he never 
adverted but with expreflions of 
regret and mortification. Of the 
hardy delights of hunting, which, 


in his “* Imitation of Juvenal,” he 
has fufficiently fatirized, he could 
form no adequate conception, as 
he was never on horfeback in his 
life. The following pailage, in 
which Cicero fpeaxs of his man- 
ner of paffing the feafon of retire- 
ment during the troubles of his. 
country, he frequently quoted 
with great energy and admira- 
tion. ‘ Neque otio me ignavo 
dedidi, nec, rurfum, indignis ho- 
mine doéto voluptatibus.” I nei- 
ther furrendered myfelf to inac- 
tivity and indolence ; nor, on the 
other hand, to pleafures unbe- 


coming a man of letters. 
Such accomplifhments, both of . 


the head and the heart, might 
have been very reafonably expec- 
ted to advance the intereft of their 
poffeffor, while men of inferfour 
talents were continually riling to 
the higheft honours. ut Mr. 
Wakefield foon found himfelf un- 
der the neceflity of facrificing all 
flattering hopes of improving his 
external condition,unleis he would 
reftrain the open declaration of 
theological opinions too uncourt- 
ly, and too much at variance 
with eftablifhed creeds, to be 
avowed by any one whofe objec& 
was the promotion of felf-intereft. 

Free as were his fentiments on 
many points of theology, they ex- 
cited greater animadverfion from 
the unreferved manner in which 
they are fometimes ftated. This 
practice however, as has been fug- 
gefted before, fprang from very 
honeft motives; though fome 
great men of former times, in 
jimilar circumiftances, obferved 
an oppofite conduct—* concealed 
and timorous friends cf truth, 


who keeping their fentiments to 


themielves, or dilclofing them on- 
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846 THE BOTANIST. 


ly toa few, complied with efta- 
blifhed errours and fuperftitions, 
which they difliked and defpifed.”’ 

It may be fairly inferred alfo 
from the writings of feveral of his 
contemporaries, who have had the 
ortune to attain eminent 

ations in the church, that how- 
ever they reconciled it to their 
minds to preferve their connexion 
with the exifting eftablifhment, 
they differed very little from him 
in many of his moft obnoxious 
fentiments. 

His free theological opinions 
were not the only hindrances to 
his advancement. He felt a live- 
ly intereft-in the great political 
events which occurred, efpecially 
im his latter years—events 


Of which all Europe rings from fide 
to fide. GK 


The feverities which he now 
fuftained were tempered by the 
habitual ferioufnefs of his difpo- 
fition, which fuggefted motives 
to cheerfulnefs and hope from 
fources to which many are ftran- 





gers. The awful, but animating, 
confideration of the omniprefence 
of the Divine Beinc was feldom 
abfent from his mind in the feafon 
of filence and folitude ; and the 
profpect of immortality was a 
never-failing refource. 

Such a man was Gilbert Wake- 
field. He may be juftly ranked 
among thofe who in their lives, 
as well as their writings, have 
fhewn that the principles of 
Chriftianity happily accord with 
every mental accomplifhment 
which reafon values or virtue ap- 
proves ; animating to the duties 
of life, and confoling in the ex- 
pectation of death. Though his 
date was fhort, it was extended by 
unceafing exertions ; and though 
cut off in the midft of his years, 
he fell not immaturely ; for, as it 
has been beautifully exprefled; 
“‘ Honourable age is not that 
which ftandeth in length of time, 
nor that is meafured by number 
of years : but wifdom is the grey 
hair unto man, and an unfpottéd 
life is old age.” - ° : 





THE BOTANIST. No. 10. 


IN the fixth number, written 
in the fevereft cold of an inclem- 
ent feafon*, the Botanift prom- 
ifed, that when “ the winter was 
pap,” and “ the flowers appear on 
the earth, and the finging of birds 
is come,”’ then would he quit his 
conglaciated ftate, and, congenial 
to the cheerful feafon, once more 
attempt to delineate the beauties 
of earth’s renovated carpet. But 
fhall man, who cometh forth as a 


*In January 1805. Mercury 8% 
below 0, > ne! 


‘ 


flower, vain man promife himfelf 
any good at any diftant period ! 

It is afked, “ Js this feafon,+ 
fo full of the bloom of nature, un- 
propitious to the unfolding of the 
petals of elocution ?”{ Let the 
great Montefquieu anfwer the 
queftion. Puta man, fays this 
fage, in a warm, confined place; 
and he will feel faintnefs and laf- 





+ July. Thermometer between 88 
and 95°. and nota fprinkling of rain, 
for five weeks. ) 

¢ Hints to correfpondents in Anthol. 
for June. 84... , 
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fitude. Thus circumftanced, if 
you propofe a bold enterprize to 
him, you will find him very little 
difpofed towards it. His weak- 
nefs will induce a defpondency ; 
he will be afraid of every thing, 
becaufe he will feel himfelf capa- 
ble of nothing. Faintnefs of the 
body, produced by the heat of the 
climate, is foon communicated to 
the mind ; and then there is no 
curiofity, no noble enterprize, no 
generous fentiment. The incli- 
nations are all paffive, and indo- 
lence conftitutes his utmoft hap- 
pinefs.§ - | 

| Although the Botanift has been 
yeady to exclaim with Thomfon, 


All-conquering heat, oh intermit thy 
wrath ! © Ay : 


he has not been an idle fpe¢tator 
of tranfitory blofloms. For, | 


As the vernal fun awak’d the torpid fap, 


he watched the infant bud and 
embryo flower, and marked, as 
they gradually unfolded, the 
beauties of the Jdreathing leaf. 
And when the burfting calyx 
gave the ftruggling petals to the 
admiring fight, he hung over their 
elegant forms and refplendent 
hues enraptured. ‘But while ga- 
zing at the glories of the full- 
blown flower and contemplating 
its wondrous economy, it fhrunk 
from the intrufion, and, like the 
hopes of man, withered on the 
ftalk. So pafleth away the {plen- 
dour of this world !* i 


§ Spirit of Laws. 
* In plain truth, the Botanift was 
never lefs idle ; for, ftimulated by a hint 
rom a man of eminence, (one who with 
more than ordinary genius and learning 
holds the feales, though not the /word of 
kustics among us) he meditated, what 


During this dry and fervid 
feafon the vegetable race has a 
more melancholy afpeét, than in 
the frozen gloom of winter, when 
the vegetative ens naturally re- 
tires to its cradle, Aydernacula, or 


{ 
fome would call, an heretical innovation 
againft the eftablifhed Linnzan creed. 
Jt has however ferved, like every other 
herefy, to fix more firmly the true doc- 
trine. When he began thefe monthly 
eflays, he hoped to remove the objec- 
tion, often urged by parents, againft the 
Linnzan doctrine and phrafeology’; 
and to adapt the principles to the youth, 
of both fexes. In fewer words: he 
hoped he could drop the Linnzan 
metaphor of generation, and fubftitute 
that of nutrition, and thereby obviate the 
objection juft mentioned. In his firft 
eflay his plan appeared plaufible and 
his progrefs pleafant ; but as he went 
on he found himfelf more and more in- 
cumbered with unmanageable and awk- 
ward materials. The Botanift knows 
no other diftinguifhing mark, that lays 
the line which divides the animal from 
the vegetable, than, that the one has a 
f{tomach for receiving and digefting its 
food, and the other none. But he 
found that his. meditated innovation 
would appear to trefpafs againft a law, 
which he had acknowledged —To be 
more explicit. He communicated his 
delicate plan to a fenfible friend ; whe- 
ther une fage femme, or ‘une femme fage, 
imports not. The anfwer determined 
its fate. “ You will be laughed at. If 
* you‘refine too much, you will create 
* in young people the very evil you 
“apprehend. Remember Roufleau’s 
“comment on the fable of the fox, the 
“ crow, and the cheefe. ‘What you call 
“the objectionable part of botany is 
“a principal ftimulus to its fludy. “Di- 
“ veft it of that charm, and you will di- 
“ minifh the number of its admirers and 
“ patrons among the men. Then burn 
“ your nonfeufe, and glorify Linnzvs.” 
' The hiftory of botany, the biograph- 
ical fketch of Linnzus, &c. was not the 
refort of lazinefs.' It appeared to the 
compiler a neceflary piece of informa 
tion to feveral perfons, who were en- 
gaged, according to their own confef- 
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sis THE 
winter-quarters, and is refufcita- 
ted by the next vernal fun. But 
m this arid and aduft ftate of the 
earth and the air, every annual 
plant is threatened with fpeedy 
deftruftion ; for want of the 
eherifhing influence of fupernal 
rain, 

“e Diftrefsful nature pants. 


The very ftreams look languid from 
afar.t 


To the laborious hufbandman, 
the gardener, and the botanitt, 
the defcent of rain on the parched 
foil and thirity plants is the moft 
grateful phenomenon in_ the 
whole economy of nature. Let 
us put away our flowers then, for 
the prefent, that we may confider 
the nature -and contemplate the 
fource of this precious fluid, 
which gives life,’ verdure and 
fragrance, health, beauty and 
vigour to all that lives. 





WATER 


is indeed a wondrous element. 
Well might the Grecian faget 
contend, that water was the ori 

inal matter, or principle of all 
things, and that even the air was 
but an offspring, expanfion, or 
expiration of water. We actually 
find that it bears a part in the 
formation: of every body in the 
three kingdoms of nature. It 


fion, in the promotion of they knew 
not what. 

The 9th number, on BoTawnicat 
GARDENS, was deemed ufeful in facili- 
tating, or rather familiarizing, an ufeful 
defign : the Botanift intended it as his 
fubfcviption towards it. When a poor, la- 
bouring man has no money to contri- 
bute towards making a new road for 
the bencfit of all, he fhould be allowed 
to work upon it himfelf, and the gen- 
tlemen will not defpife him for it, 


+ Thomfon, + Thales, 
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enters into all the food of every 
animal and every vegetable in 
creation. It is neceflary to the 
free exercife of every animal 
function and action: and altho’ 
itis the common cement of all 
terreftrial bodies, it neverthelefs 
haftens and facilitates the requi- 
fite diffolution of every anima! 
and vegetable, when life has de- 
parted ; and is therefore an 1m- 
portant agent in that never- 
ceafing procefs of mutation, by 
which. one thing is changed owt 
of, and into every other im cre- 
ation. 

Cana naturalift do better, at 
this dry and threatening feaion, 
than folicit the attention of his 
young readers of both fexes, to 
the means nature ufes to provide 
the earth with rivers of water, 
beafts with running brooks, plants 
with refrefhing fhow ers, and man 


It is poflible 


with every thing ? 
that they may never have once 
reflected on the connexion between 
the fea and vegetation....between 
the mountains and the ocean.... 
between rivers under ground and 


the atmofphere aboye it. They 
may never have confidered, shen 
theAtlantick ocean confpires with 
our loftieft mountains to furnith 
us with an element indifpenfably 
neceflary to life, health, and 
beauty. 

The clouds difpenfing refrefh- 
ing fhowers, turning the wilder- 
neis into a ftanding water and the 
dry- ground into ‘water {prings 3 
Ae flow of rivers, with their long 
train of beneficial confequences, 
could hardly efcape the notice of 
any thinking being in any age 
of the world. We accordingly 
find the fupply of water fre- 
quently mentioned, in the oldeft 








































book we have, among the moft 
wonderful, as well as valuable of 
Heaven’s bleffings, whilft the 
heathen world imagined every 
river to be under the guardianfhip 
of fome particular deity, who 
they believed created it, becaufe 
they knew a river of water to be 
of more than mortal formation. 
It has probably imprefled oth- 
ers, as well as the writer, with 
fomething bordering on wonder, 
that, during the feven and twen- 
ty centuries, wherein the memory 
and learning of mankind have 
been exercifed, there has not been 
found one philofopher fo well in- 
ftructed in the laws of nature, as 
to be able to give a complete 
hiftory and explanation of the 


afcent of frefo water from the falt 
ocean 3 the fufpenfion of vapours in 
the air ; the formation of diftinGly 
vifible clouds 3 and the defcent of 
rain ; together with a connected 
chain of caufes. What faéts and 
reafonings we have on thefe fub- 
jects are mere fragments, widely 
fcattered. If Pythagoras taught 
as Ovid fays, 





unde nives, que fulminis effet 
origo : 
Jupiter, an venti, difcuffa nube tonarent, 


the dorine has never come 
down to us. 

Seeing the earth covered an- 
nually with a rich and beautiful 
carpet of vegetables, and thefe 
furprizingly diverfified, variega- 
ted, and developing between 
“feed time and harveft time,’ 
muft have led thofe of ancient 
days to recognize the proximate 
caufe, the warmth of the fun and 
the moifture from the clouds ; 
aud thefe again to that. perpetual 
circulation fubfifting between the 
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ocean and the mountains, through 
the inftrumentality of the air, and 
by the medium of rivers to the 
ocean again. But the philofophy, 
or explanation of this vivifying 
phcenomenon is fpoken of as fome- 
thing paft finding out. They 
did then, as we do now, pufh our 
inveftigations as high as ever we 
can, as in the cafe of gravitation ; 
and beyond that principle fay 
with them, it is “the hand of 
God: an expreflion denoting 
only the laft term of our analyti- 
cal refults. Unable to difcover 
the effence of light and of fre, 
the Deiry was called by the 
name of thefe infcrutable agents. 
In early times, when the knowl- 
edge of nature was confined to 
narrow limits, they, like our In- 
dians, 
Saw God in clouds, and heard him ix 
the winds. 
Hence they ftyled the Derry, 
“ the father of the rains,’ and re- 
prefented him, as “ calling forth 
the waters of the fea, and pouring 
them down according to the vaPOUR 
thereof”? Whence we infer they 
believed that the water 1ofe, in 
form of vapour, from the falt 
ocean ; and that it became frefh- 
ened in its paflage through the air. 
It moreover appears that they be- 
lieved this procefs was regularly 
and perpetually performing, in aa 
unceafing circulation ; for they 
remarked that, although “ a// the 
rivers run into the fea, yet was the 
fea not full; unto the place whence 
the rivers come, thither they return 
again.” ‘They feem alfo to have 
known, that mountains made a part 
of this grand apparatus ; and te 
have believed that it was not a 
fortuitous or cafual operation, but 
regulated as we now find it br 
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weight and meafure. May not 
this be inferred from the fablime 
queftion of Laiah—“ Who hath 
meafured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and weighed the 
MOUNTAINS in fcales ?” 

The people of ancient times 
difcerned in part this magnificent 


- apparatus and faw its effects, but 


were reftrained, by a_ religious 
awe, from attempting the invelti- 
gation of it, becaufe florms, light- 
ning, and sail were conceived to 
be the precurfors of the chariot 
of the Deiry ;— who maketh the 
élouds his chariot—who walketh on 
the wings of the wind,’ accompa- 
nied with * hail-ftones” and “ fire.”’ 
The origin and the courfe of 
the winds, * whence they come, and 


whither they go,’ were all, for 


thefe reafons, deemed myfterious. 
Hence, inftead of ferutinizing the 
caufe, their pious minds, over- 
whelmed with awe, funk into 
undifcerning amazement. Un- 
der fuch folemn impreffions, I 
ceafe to wonder that he, who 
wrote that ancient drama, the 
book -of ob, puts, among the 
moft difficult of his queftions, that 
which demands an explanation of 
“‘ the balancing of the clouds.” 
The never-ceafing circulation 
of water between the ocean and 
terra firma has, it feems, been con- 
templated from the earlieft ages 
with grateful admiration ; but,not 
being altogether an object of fight, 
was ranked among the inexplica- 
ble works of Deity. Des €artes, 
Niewentyte, Halley, and a few oth- 
ers among the moderns, have 
amufed the literary publick with 
their hypothefes ; but of. their 
jearned theories, which of them 
is not clogged with objections ? 
That all the rivers of frefh water 


are derived from the falt ocean, fo 
one doubts, but how it rifes from 
the fea is the queftion. Some 
contend, that the particles of 
water are formed into hollow 
{pherules, or diminutive balloons, 
which being lighter than common 
air afcend, and are buoyant in 
it ; and that they rife, or fall, or 
move horizontally, according to 
the impulfe given by attraction, 
repulfion, by winds, or by elec- 
tricity. ‘Phe publick have gene- 
rally acquiefced in the theory of 
Dr. Halley, as. they commonly 
do with every hypothefis prefent- 
ed to them in the impofing garb 
of mathematicks. Dr. Hi. took 
a veflel of certain dimenfions, 
filled to a certain depth with wa- 
ter, and warmed to fuch a degree 
as the air is in the hotteft fummer 
months. After ftanding two 
hours, he found, on weighing it, 
what it had loft by evaporation. 
From this datum he proceeded in 
his calculations, and found that 
a mile fquare yields 6914 tons, 
and confequently that a degree 
{fquare will evaporate about 32 
millions of tons. He calculated 
the furface of the Mediterranean, 
and eftimated that it muft lofe in 
vapour every fummer’s day five 
thoufand two hundred and eighty 

millions of tons. Dr. Halley con- 
fiders a certain grade of heat ab- 
folutely neceflary to the afcent of 
vapours from the ocean ; but we 
find, that this evaporation goes 
forwatd with equal rapidity in 
the coldeft weather, nay in caves 
at the coldeft feafon, im the frozen 
regions of the north. We muft 
then feek fome other caufe befide 
heat 3 and the chemico-philofo- 
phers have tried to foothe difpu- 
tants by an bypothefis void of it. 
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They confider the air, as a 
menfiruum capable of diffolving, 
fufpending, and intimately mix- 
ing the particles of water with 
itfelf. That, as a given quantity 
of water will take up juft fo much 
falt and no more, without becom- 
ing turbid, and at length precipi- 
tating it to the bottom ; fo air, the 
moft powerful folvent in nature 
next to fire, will take up, inti- 
mately mix, and fufpend, juft fo 
much water and remain clear. 
The mixture will continue traaf- 
parent, juft this fide faturation ; 
when /aturated, the abundant wa- 
ters float in form of clouds ; but 
when /uper/aturated, it lets go the 
water, which, like a fuperfatura- 
ted folution of falt, falls from the 
clouds on the earth in the form 
of rain. 

The probability of this theory 
is far from being diminifhed by 
the new chemical doétrine, which 
teaches that water is formed by 
an union of Aydrogen and oxygen. 
The pneumatick chemifts have, 
by their curious difcoveries, re- 
moved the boundaries, which fe- 
parated, as we once thought, air 
from water ; and have led us to 
refpeé&t that very ancient idea, 
which conceived them to be one 
element. 

The falt ocean, which covers 
by far the greateft part of this 
globe, has a three-fold motion. 
The firft is gentle, like the breath- 
ing of an animal; by it the fea 
{wells and rifes up againft the 
fhores, and enters gradually into 
bays and mouths of rivers, during 
the fpace of fix hours. Then it 
feems to reft for a quarter of an 
hour, and then as gradually flides 
down again ; when, after anoth- 
er paufe of a quarter of an hour, 
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it begins again to flow as before. 
The fecond motion is more vehe- 
ment and inceffant, and is, like 
that of the heart, circulatory, 
whereas that of the tides is mere~ 
ly backward and forward. It 
comes in the courfe of the trade 
winds, which blow everlaftingly 
from eaft to weft ; runs paft the 
Wetindia iflands ; pours into the 
bay of Mexico ; and rufhing rap- 
idly out, forms the gulf of Flo- 
rida ; which {weeping along the 
American fhore, carries the wa- 
ters of the Atlantick into the 
North Sea, whence they pafs ina 
never-ceafing circulation around 
the globe. 

The other motion is from the 
atmofphere, when agitated by 
winds. It is local and variable ; 
and feems fubfervient to the tranf- 
piration of the ocean. It ruffles 
the furface merely, and, from this 
fuperficial agitation, begins that 
hitherto inexplicable difiHatio per 
afcenfum. 

By whatever mean the water 
afcends the air from the ocean, 
this is briefly the courfe of it. In 
rifing from the ocean it leaves 
the falt behind it, as in the com- 
mon procefs of diftillation. The 
afcended vapour is probably de- 
compofed, when it forms clouds 
which are diftin@ly vifible. Thefe 
float in the general atmofphere, 
which appears to be then a diffe. 
rent fluid from thefe circum- 
{cribed clouds. Antiquity con- 
ceived a cloud to be a congeries 
of watery vapour ; a confervato- 
ry, in which the rain is kept as 
“< in bottles.”’* Asclouds become 
fuller of water they gravitate, 
or are attracted by the loftieft 


ee 


* See Job, 
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mountains, when they pour upon 
them abundant rains. But, ac- 
cording to an ingenious chemift,* 
there are two fteps of the procefs 
between evaporation and rain, of 
which at prefent we are completely 
ignorant :...1{t. What becomes of 
the vapour after it enters into the 
atmofphere. zd. What makes it 
lay afide the new form, which it 
muft have aflumed, and return 
again to its {tate of vapour and 
fall down in rain. And, till 
thefe two fteps be difcovered by 
experiments and obfervations, it 
will be impoflible for us to give a 
rational, or a ufeful theory of 
rain. ‘There are mountains fo 
very large, that even provinces 
are found embofomed near their 
fummits, as thofe of Quito. ‘The 
tops of fuch mountains are con- 
ftantly enveloped with clouds, ef- 
pecially during the night ;+ and 
the waters are conftantly dripping 
down thro’ the crannies and crevi- 
ces of the ftones, forming kindred 
brooks ; when uniting with other 
{treams, it rufhes with accelerated 
force to the plains below, forcing 





* Dr. E Thompfon. 
+ It rains perpetually among the 
Andes, while in Egypt feldom or never. 
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a paflage through every foft 
thing that oppofes it. 


Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful, down it 
comes, 

From the rude mountain, and the 
mofly wild, 

Trembling through rocks abrupt, and 
founding far ; 

Then: o’er the fandy valley floating 
{preads, 

Calm, fluggifh, filent ; till again con- 
ftrain’d 

Between two meeting hills, it burfts 
awa 

Where rocks and woods o’erhang the 
turbid ftream, 

There gathering triple force, rapid and’ 
deep, 

Ft Boils and wheels, and foams ard thun- 
dersithrough ; 

——Till pouring on, it proudly feeks 
the deep ; 

Whofe vanquifh’d tide, recoiling from 
the thock, 

Yields to this liquid weight of half the 
globe.t 


The river, after rolling its wa- 
ters into the ocean, is deftined to 
be again exhaled in vapours, and 
to re-enter afrefh the channels of 
this magnificent circulation ! 

The farther difcuffion of this 
fubject will form the fubftance of 
fome future number. 


} Thomfon. 


No. 5. 


Aligui decurrunt per materiem, et fequentes calorem atque impetum ex tempore {cribunt ; 


banc filvam vocant.—QuUINTILIAN. 


PLAGIARISM. 

Tuere is no fubject of literary 
cafulittry more difficult, than to 
fix the imputation of plagiarifm. 
The lighter troops of literature 
have been much employed of late 
years in beating up the ambuthes 
in the paths of learning, and de- 
tecting and reftoring the ftolen 





goods of innumerable authors. 
“ But (as Gibbon fays) to agree 


-is not always to follow, and to 


follow is not always to fleal.”’ It 
is dificult to fay how far the 
fpirit of claffical tmitation, for in- 
ftance, may be carried, without 
the intermixture of a felonicus 
defign. ‘Thus Sheaftong. in his 
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inimitable Paftoral Ballad has 

iven a literal verfion of two lines 
of Virgil, merely, as I fuppofe, to 
fhow the felicity with which he 
could tranfplant a beantiful pat- 
fage to adorn his poem. 


Parta mex Veneri funt munera : nam- 
que notavi 

Ipfe locum, aérie quo congeffere pa~- 
lumbes. . Eclog. 3. vv. 68, 69- 


IL have found out a gift for.my ‘fair, 
A have found where the wood-pigeons 
breed. SHENSTONE. 


Innumerable inftances of fimilar 
imitations may be found in works 
profeifedly formed on the model 
of the ancients, as in the Telem- 
achus of Fenelon, .and the Pafto- 
tals of Pape. 

* For tefemblances and .coinci- 
dences between contemporary au- 
thors it is more difficult to ac- 
count. Collins and Gray fome- 
times prefent us with the fame 
hmages, and even epithets, on 
fimilar occafions. Gray’s fine 
expreflion of ‘* moody madnefs” 
is adopted by Collins in his ode on 
the Highland Superftitions ; and 
in his Ode to Evening he has in- 
troduced a remarkably fine .cir- 
cumitance from Gray’s Elegy. 


Now fades the glimmering landfcape on 
the fight, 

And all the air a folemn fiilnefs holds ; 

Save where the bectle wheels bis drony flight, 

Or drowfy tinklings lull the diftant 
folds. Gray. 


Now air is buft'd: 
weak-eyed bat 

With fhort fhril fhriek flits by en 
leathern wing-; | 

Or where the beetle winds 

HTis fmall but fullen born. 


CoLuins’s Ode to Evening. 


Save where the 


Perhaps however they both copi- 
ed Shakefpeare. 
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The thought contained in the 
following famous line of Pope, 


And fhow a Newton, as we fhow an ape; 


I have cafually found in one of 
Plato’s dialogues. “Is it for us,” 
fays he, “ to penetrate the fecrets 
of the Divinity ; for us, the .wi- 
{eft of whom is to the Supreme 
Being what an ape is to us?”? Plat. 
in Hipp. Maj. 

I will conclude this article with 
an unequivocal inftance of pla- 
giarifm. Whocan fee without 
indignation one of the pureit 
gems of Englifh poetry glittering 
among the {howy brilliants of the 
magick Oberon ? 


As fome tall -cliff, that lifts its awful 


form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway 
leaves:the ftorm, 

Though round its ‘breaft the rolling 
thunders fpread, 

Eternal funfhine fettles on its head. 
’ Goupsmitu's Def. Village. 


Sublimely raifed to -heaven his brow 
appears 
The fhrine of peace ; and like a fun-gilt 
height, 
Where never earthly mift obf{cur’d the 
light, 
Above he ftormy world its tranquil 
fummit rears. 
Sourusy’s Wieland’s Oberon 
Canto 8. Stanza 14 


Will the reader forgive me, if | 
refer him to Claudian* for the 
origin of both ? 
POPE'S VERSIFICATION. | 
Warton, ia his notes on Pope’s 
Paftorals, fays there is only one 
falfe ryhme in them ; and that is, 
in Part I. vv. 35, 36. I took 
the pains to note five more, viz. 
vv. 9, 10, 85,86. Part 4. vv. 
* This laft coincidence is pointed 
out by Gilbert: Wakefield. ddemgires 
“al. rf 
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19, 20, 37, 38, 56,57. In the water. Eye mi calt of, calt off, cries 
Mefhiah the fix following térmi- the other. ‘What, too cold yet!” 


nations immediately fucced one 
another. vv. 75—80. Succeed, 
‘weed, mead, lead, meet, feet. 

, AN EQUIVOQUE. 

To find a Rumbtons anecdote 
among the barren difquifitions of 
an antiquary, is like accidentally 
picking up a current coin in a 
collection of old medals, fo that 
one wonders how it got there. 
Anthony Mattheus, in a work 
publifhed in the year 1686, un- 
dertakes to prove that the Franks 
were of German origin, by feve- 
ral Teutonick words,which he fays 
were long preferved among them. 
Thus Chilperic, for example, the 
name of one of their kings, comes 
from Hilp rik, or Hilf reich, rich 
in fupplies. And many of their 
words, originally derived from 
the Latin, acquired a German 
termination. Thus calt, he fays, 
an old French word, contracted 
from the Latin calidus, warm, is 
{pelt and pronounced precifely like 
the German calt, cold. This occa- 
fioned once a pleafant miftake. 

i A poor old Gaulois, who un- 

ertook to get aliving by begging, 
thought he fhould Bester forced 
by counterfeiting lamenefs. Be- 
ing directed to the convent of St. 
Gal, he came up limping to the 
Abbe, who compaflionately gave 
orders that he fhould be provided 
with a warm bath, and a decent 
fuit of clothes. ‘The poor French- 
man being lifted into the bath 
finds the water a little too hot, 
and cries out calt eff, calt eft, it is 
too hot. Now as calt in German 
means cold, the fervant who affitt- 
ed him anfwers; “ what, too 
cold ! I will make it warmer ;’’ 
and pours in a pitcher of warm 


fays the fervant. ‘ The deuce is 
in it, or I’ll make it warm enough 
now ;” and catching up a pail of 
boiling water pours it all into the 
bath. The poor, limping Gaulois 
could bear it no longer, but 
{fprings out, and recovers the ufe 
of his limbs. 

SCEPTICISM AND UNCHASTITY 

OF MIND. 

I know not that it has ever 
been remarked, that there is fome 
cognation between philofophical 
{ceptici{m, and what is fometimes 
geri called afmutty ftyle. 

e writings of ancient and moe 
dern efprits forts will juftify this 
remark. I will firft inftance in 
Lucretius, the elegant and philo- 
fophical Lucretius, who has em- 
bodied in the fame poem, the 
atheiftick fpeculations of Epicu- 
rus, with the moft grofs and dif- 
guiting images, which could be 
culled from the inmoft recefles of 
the Roman ftews. The fourth 
book of his Rerum Natura is a 
loathfome picture of philofophy 
debauched, and debauchery phi- 
lofophized. 

I will next mention the witty 
Lucian, whofe contempt of thé — 
chriftians, and vein of fatire, have 
inexpreflibly endeared him to 
fome of the libertines of our own 
age, who have fuccefsfully aped 
the pleafantry of his impudence, 
and the licentioufnefs of his de- 
{criptions. I fay not that he was 
a {ceptick, for his aftonifhing cre- 
dulity in every thing which coun- 
tenanced his prejudices, feems to 
render the term inapplicable ; 
but that he was an Epicurean can- 
not be denied; and of the im- 
purity of his imagination, who, 
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that has read his ftory of the Ve- 
nus of Praxitiles,can be ignorant? 
But let us come nearer our own 
times. 

With regret I mention Bayle ; 
of the notes te whofe dictionary 
it is doubtful whether they are 
moft read for their ambidextrous 
{cepticifm, or their intolerable ob- 
{cenity......with lefs regret, Vol- 
taire, whofe Philofophical Diction- 
ary will render complete what 
La Pucelle fhall have begun ; for 
after the imagination of the young 
is polluted, nothing remains but 
to perplex the judgment, and ob- 
fcure the moral perceptions...... 
muft I add alfo the Hiftorian of 
the Roman empire, who feems to 
dwell with equal delight on the 
apoftacy of Julian and the vices 
of Theodora; who prys with ea- 
ger eye into the feculence of the 
court of Conftantinople, flyly di- 
recting you to his notes, where 
you may grope among the filth, 
which decency has compelled him 
to veil in the obfcurity of a learn- 
ed language. 

This lift may be enlarged with 
the names of Montaigne, admir- 
ed by Bayle, though not fo mde- 
corous as his admirer 3....0f Rabe- 
lais, whofe indecency is plain, 
while his fcepticifm is only pro- 
bable ;....0of Darwin, who has 
caught the philofophical and fol- 
emn pruriency of Lucretius, with- 
out the flrength, purity, and ele- 
gance of his diction. © 

HOURS OF STUDY. 

Tue ftudent, who wifhes to 
learn from the exampie of great 
{cholars, what diftribution of his 
time will infure the moft rapid 
acquifition of knowledge, will be 
fadly perplexed by the contradic- 
tory habits of moderns equally 
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illuftrious. I fpeak of mere eru- 
dition ;....be not alarmed, fopho- 
more, for I would not hint the 
treafonable fuppofition, that ge- 
nius, that occult quality, can be 
acquired by fitting up till twelve 
at night, or only till nine ; or by 
living on wine and roaft beef, or 
only on fmall beer or water gruel. 
Gibbon was a decided enemy 
both to nocturnal and antelucane 
ftudies ; yet we find he wrote the 
laft words of his hiftory between 
the hours of eleven and twelve at 
night. His time however was in 
general moft exactly appropriated 
within the limits of the natural 
day. Johnfon, on the contrary, 
except when compiling his Dic- 
tionary, feems never to have a/- 


Jigned an hour to any thing. He 


was tumbling in bed till noon-day, 
and fipping tea till midnight. 
Milton is an authority on both 
fides, or rather on neither. In 
his youth he ftudied late at night; 
but afterwards changed his hours 
and always went to bed at nine. 
Gilbert Wakefield, whofe life I 
have juft feen, and who had pro- 
bably read more Greek and Lat- 
in than any man of his years, 
(for he died at forty-five) ufed 
commonly to trim his morning 
lamp before the fun, and even af- 
ferts that it is indifpenfable to lit- 
erary proficiency. But Sir Wm, 
Jones, whofe learning was almoft 
as extenfive as the diffufion of the 
folar light, was as punctual as the 
daily return of that luminary, 
and equal as its daily circuit at 
the equator in the diftribution of 
his hours of ftudy. 
HANNAH MORE. 

Mucu as I admire the wri- 
tings of this fair lady, I think fhe 
ip guilty of a little difingenuity 
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in one paflage of her “ Thoughts 


on the manners of the great.” 
More effectually to. alarm the 
worldly, who may expe¢t to atone 
for a life of unreftrained indul- 
gence by occafional acts of liber- 
ality, fhe pretends to ftrengthen 
her argument by adducing the 
inftance of Ananias and Sapphi- 
ra. Thefe, fhe fays, ** were per- 
haps well efteemed in focicty ; 
for it was enough to eftablifh a 
very confiderable reputation to 
fell even part of their pofleffions 
for religious purpofes ; but what 
an alarm does it found to hypoc- 
tify, that, inflead of being re- 
warded for what they brought, 
they were punifhed for what they 
kept back.”? Indeed, mifs Hannah, 
I think this reprefentation is a lit- 
tle coloured. Ananias and Sap- 
phira were not punifhed for what 
they kept back, but for their falfe- 
ood, and prevarication about the 
price. Had they not fold aay of 
their land, they eal probably 
have efcaped all punifhment. 

Compared with cotemporary 
female authors I believe mifs 
Hannah More will hold the firft 
place as to ftyle, the fecond as to 
genius ; for here fhe mutt yield to 
the « mighty magician of Udol- 
pho ;” the third as to acutenefs of 
oblervation and philofophical dif- 
cernment ; for why fhould I men- 
tion the ‘Maftrious 1 names of Ham- 
ilton and Edgeworth ? 

TITLE PAGES. 

Upon opening a book it pro- 
wokes me to find a long title or a 
crowded title page. It is rob- 


bing the table of contents of what 
properly belongs to it. Every 
book fhould have at leaft one 
concife, definite, and intellicible 
zitle, by which it may be called, 


quoted, and eafily referred to, 
and its obje¢t, if it has any, un- 
derftood. I always fufpeé the 
emptinefs of a book deformed by 
a crowded title p It is like a 
huckfter’s or wt a étioner’s fhop, 
where all the ftock is fhown in 
the bow-windows, to guil coun- 
try people, and children, and 
drain their pockets. A_ book, 
whofe fubje&t cannot be expreifed 
in fix words, very feldom has any 
definite fubject. 

This bufinefs of titles brings 
to my mind a feries of polemick 
publications which were printed 
in Lond. 1686, and reviewed in 
the Bibliotheque Univerfelle, vol. 
I. of which the firit appeared un- 
der the title of 


1. The Papift mifreprefented and re- 
prefented again. 

2. Aniwerto the Papift mifrepre- 
fented and reprefented again. 

3. Reflections upon the anfwer te 
the Papift mifrepref. and rep. again. 

4. Reply to the reflections upon the 
anfwer to the Papift mif. and rep. again. 

5. Anfwerto the reply to the re- 
flections upon the anfwer to the Papilt 
mifreprefented and reprefented again. 


‘“¢ This is the houfe that Jack 

built,”? &c. 
DR. JOSEPH ORNE. 

Tuose who remember the un- 
rivalled wit and humour of this 
man, which ufed to fet the table 
on a roar, will be glad to recog- 
nize an epigram which he made 


ON THE FLOTE. 
To @ Friend who was fond of playing. 


Or purus, ‘tis faid, by mufick charmed 
the devil, 

And made e’en ranting Proferpina civil; 

But had the Grecian been fo dull a brute 

As to have dared attempt it with a fute, 

The fequel, doubtlefs, would have taught 
him well 

That fuch vile whiftling had no pews 
in hell, 
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Thus then at firft was Beauty fent from Heaven, 
The lovely minifirefs of Truth and Good 

In this dark world ; for Truth and Good are one, 
And Beauty dwells in them, and they in ber, 


With like 


participation. Wherefore then, 


O Sous of Earth, would ye diffolve the tie ! —AKENSIDE. 


BEAUTY is a word of very 
extentive fignificanee, fince in its 
common acceptation it compre- 
hends, whatever affords gratifica- 
tion in the natural and intelle€tual 
world. In this number I fhall 
briefly confider that fpecies of 
beauty, which may be denomina- 
ted intellectual ; a fpecies, not 
calculated, like perfonal beauty, 
to captivate inftantaneoufly ; but 
as its impreflions are more grad- 
ually effected, fo they are with 
more difficulty obliterated. Pur- 
fuing the cuftomary method of 
confidering this fubje&t, we might 
prefent to imagination the varied 
fcenes of nature ; accompany it 
through the flowery fields of 
fpring ; difplay the moonbeams 
filvering the mountain-tops, and 
diffufing a mellow luftre over the 
lowlaid vallies ; exhibit the un- 
ruffed bofom of the lake, when 
not a breath difturbs the fleeping 
furface ; while the fun, gradually 
{inking beneath the horizon, va- 
riegates the eaftern clouds with all 
the rich colouring of the rainbow ; 
but, as my prefent path has been 
much lefs trodden, my journey, 
though retarded by afperities, will 
be more fatisfactory, when ac- 
complifhed. Mere beauties of 
countenance are tranfient and ca- 
pricious ; thofe of mind, like 
their immaterial manfion, remain 
forever. 

In this, as in other depart- 
ments, we naturally have a predi- 
legion for what we fully under- 


ftand. Though mankind feens 
prepofleffed in favour of novelty, 
and are accuftomed to exprefs a 
momentary admiration of pro- 
jects, which have no other enga~ 
ging qualities to recommend 
them ; ftill, like bidding adieu to 
endeared connexions, we experi- 
ence a penfive fenfation on quit- 
ting a purfuit, which has for con- 
fiderable time attracted our atten- 
tion. More intimate acquaint- 
ance inereafes gratification. Who- 
ever for example, has perufed Vir- 
BN along time, perfectly under- 

ands his manner, and can tranf- 
late with eafe and elegance, im- 
perceptibly becomes enamoured 
of his beauties, his inimitable gra- 
ces of expreflion, and relinquifhes 
his company with fenfible reluc- 
tance. From the voluntary con- 
feffion of feveral eminent mathe- 
maticians I am induced to 1ma- 
gine, that perfons, who devote 
much time to Euclid, Proclus, 
Diophantus, Alexandrinus, and 
fimilar enchanting authors, have 
the fame predilection for them, and 
confider * triangles, circles, par- 
allelograms,” thecogency of argu- 
ment, the obvious chain of depen- 
dence, and their mind-{trength- 
ening efficacy, productive of as 
much refined pleafure, as the me- 
lodious verfification, happy fimi- 
les, noble fentiments, and beauti- 
ful imagery, of the Mantuan 
Mufe. The fame holds true in 
metaphyficks. Contemplating 
mixed modgs, complex ideas, eflen- 
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ces or atoms infitiitely attenuated, 
fubtle fluids penetrating all bod- 
ies, particles kindly conveying 
pictures of objects to the retina of 
the eye, perfonal identity, proper- 
ties of bodies, fuch as the colour, 
hardnefs, weight, fufibility, mal- 
leability, ductility of gold, and 
Solubility in aqua regia ; contem- 
plating thefe woaderful peculiari- 
ties, the metaphyfician becomes 
enraptured with the fubtiliated 
delicacy of his intellectual alem- 
bick ! 

Beaumont in his dialogue on 
beauty divides thisfubject into four 
heads ; colour, form, expreflion, 
grace ; but, it fhould be recol- 
lected, he treats exclufively of 
perfonal beauty, which is ex- 
tremely different from that under 
confideration. Intellectual beau- 
ty is that peculiar modification of 
the mind, which renders it fuf- 
ceptible of thofe virtuous, thofe 
generous emotions, which confti- 
tute fo confiderable a proportion 
of humanenjoyment. Thefe are 
numerous, and differently denom- 
inated according to their different 
modes of operation. Its princi- 
pal conftituents are good fenfe, 
fweetnefs of difpofition, and efta- 
blifhed habits of virtue. 

However good a perfon’s in- 
tentions may be, if he is deficient 
in mental vigour, his exertions 
will be ineffectual. He will be 
infufceptible of impreffion. The 
fympathies of love, the enthufi- 
afm of generofity, or the loveli- 
nefs of moral reétitude, will have 
no. influence on his frigid bofom. 
As he is incapable of feeling 
thofe warm, enrapturing emotions, 
which fouls of fenfibility alone 
experience, fo likewife is he una- 
ble to communicate them to oth- 


ers. To him creation is a bar- 
ren wildernefs. But to. perfons 
of genius and cultivated under- 
ftanding far different appears the 
{cene of things. Their fouls are 
open to every external impref- 
fion. 
All naked and alive 
They catch the {preading rays, till now 
the foul 

At length difclofes every tuneful fpring, 
To that harmonious movement from 


without 


Refponfive. AKENSIDE. 


To fuch favourites of heaven, 
creation is an exhauftlefs fource 
of admiration, gratitude, and af- 
tonifhment. In the infinitely di- 
verfified lineaments of nature they 
view the impreflions of Almigh- 
ty Love and Benevolence. 

But to ameliorate the mind, 
{weetnefs of difpofition muft ac- 
company the endowment of gen- 
ius ; otherwife this ftern and over- 
bearing power will aflume a for- 
bidding, unpleafant appearance. 
The noble purpofes, which it 
might accomplifh, are counter- 
acted by the fupercilious hauteur 
of its demeanour. But apparal- 
led in the robes of complacency, 
genius poffefles double influence. 
In his warlike habiliments Mars 
is by no means an object of love ; 
he muft put off his terrours, to 
captivate the Queen of {miles. 
United with tranquillity of tem- 
per, genius becomes almoft re- 
fiftlefs. 1t infinuates itfelf into 
the bofoms of mankind, contem- 
plates the diverfified movements 
of their minds, and impels them 
in whatever direétion it choofes. 


Pe&us inanitur angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ma 
ponit Athenis. Horative, 
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"Tis he, who gives my breaf a thoufand 
ains, 

Can alle me feel each paffion, that he 

| feigns ; | 

Enrage, compofe with more than mag- 
ick art, 

With pity and with terrour tear my 
heart, 

And {match me o’er the earth or 
through the air, 


To Thebes, to Athens, when he will 
and where. Pove’s Lmitatioa. 


Mildnefs is the concomitant of 
virtue. By fuch temperament of 
mind we in fome meafure become 
aflimilated to the meek and lowly 
Man of Nazareth, who unceafing- 
ly recommended humility, mild- 
neis, and fubmiffion. 

A perfon however may have a 
bold, vigorous, and inventive 
mind ; he may be feelingly alive 
to all the amenities of engaging 
temper and placid manners ; and 
Rill be deftitute of intelectual 
beauty. Genius and complacen- 
cy are infufficient ; another in- 
gredient is indifpenfably requifite. 
Eftablifhed habits of virtue will 
complete its conitution. With- 
out thefe the latter is infignificant, 
the former dangerous, and both 
united ftill more pernicious. Mo- 
tives of virtue are neceflary to the 
performance of a good attion ; 
tor, if thefe have no influence, the 
action, however commendable in 
itfelf, muft be attributed to finifter 
views,which are far from meriting 
commendation. Though the 
deed ‘be equally beneficial to oth- 
ers, ftill it fails to afford the per- 
former that fweet folace of felf- 
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applaufe, which ever accompanies 
intellef&tual beauty. Buta perfon, 
deftitute of religious principles, if 
he have genius and captivating 
manners, is ulually active to pro- 
je& fuch plans, as will render his 
affociates as unprincipled as him- 
felf. Such is the magick influ- 
ence of parts and infinuation, 
that all this will be effected with 
fuch illufory appearances, as for 
the moft part to deceive even the 
wary and circumfpedt. 
Intelle@ual beauty, thus contti- 
tuted, confummates the beauty of 
the countenance. There are 
pourtrayed the unaffected feelings 
of a virtuous heart ; there glow 
the noble fentiments of generofity 
and gratitude ; and there are 
vividly imprinted the reprefenta- 
tions of love, truth, honour, and 
benevolence. Deftitute of thefe 
graces of expreflion, the counte- 
nance exhibits the beauty of a 
flatue, which, though elaborated 
with exac& fymmetry, fair pro- 
portion, and unexceptionable lin- 
eaments, will be contemplated 
without emotion. The moft in- 
elegant features, animated by in- 
tellectual beauty, become vivid 
and interefting ; but, when per- 
fonal and intellectual beauty are 
combined in happy proportion, 
they irrefiftibly command hhom- 
age 3 as colours, feparately con- 
templated, are pleafing ; but, ex- 
hibited together in the rainbow, 
they are incomparably delight- 
ful. Z. 


Granta, July 6, 1805. 
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SACONTALA’; OR, THE FATAL RING. 


& DRAMA, TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT OF CALIDAS, BY SIR WM. JONES.- 


Fhe works of Sir William Fones are publifoed in Quartos fo fplendid and ponderous, 
that we doubt that there are more than two or three editions of them within the United 
States. The greater part of readers muft of courfe be fout out from them; and they 
will not be difpleafed therefore, that we allow: the following tranflation to occupy much 

of the room, which we ufually devote to poetry. Of criginal poetry we muft acknowl- 
edge and regret a lamentable dearth. Not however that we have not a profufion of 
the “ namby pamby madrizals,” with which magazines ufually overflow. Dut, until we 
bave exhaufted the treafures of Englife poetry, we will not difgrace our columns with 


the frrains of the “ Phyliidas Hypfipylas vatum °F plorabile fi quid.” 


This will not 





be underflood as a refolution to refufe all American poetry. On the contrary we frail 
bail every opportunity of prefenting to our friends every thing which bas any claim to 


ACT I. 


thei 7 .; 2 ofped, 


Scens....A Forest. 
Dufomanta, in a car, purfaing an antelope, 
with a bow and quiver, attended by bis 

Charioteer. 

Char. Wuen I caft my eye on that 
black antelope, and on thee, O king, 
with thy braced bow, I fee before me, 
as it were, the God Mahéfa chafing a 
hart, with his bow, named Pinaca; 
braced in his left hand. 

Dufom. The fleet animal has given us 
along chafe. Oh! there he runs, with 
his neck bent gracefully, looking 
back, from time to time, atthe car 
which follows-him. Now, through fear 
of a defcending fhaft, he contracts his 
forehand, and extends his flexible 
haunches; and now, through fatigue, 
he paufes to nibble the grafs in his path 
with his mouth half opened.. See how 
he fprings and bounds with long fteps, 
lightly kimming the ground, and rifing 
high in the air! And now fo rapid in 
his flight, that he is fearce difcernible ! 

Char. The ground was uneven, and 
the horfes were checked in their courfe. 
He has taken advantage of our delay. 


It is level now, and we may eafily 
overtake him. 


Disfom. Loofen the reins. 

Char. As the king commands.—{ He 
drives the car firft at full fheed, and then 
geatly.|\—He could not efcape. ‘The 
horfes were not even touched by the 
clouds of duft which they raifed ; they 
toffed their manes, erected their ears, 
and rather glided than galloped over the 
fmooth plain. : 

Dufom. They foon outran the fwift 
antelope.—Objects which, from their 


diftance, appeared minute, prefently be- 
came larger : what was really divided, 
feemed united, as we pafled ; and what 
was in truth bent, feemed ftraight. So 
{wift was the motion of the wheels, that 
nothing, for many moments, was either 
diftant or mear. | He fixes am arrow in 
bis bow-ftring. 

{ Bebind the fcenes.} He muft not be 
flain. This antelope, O king, has an afy- 
lum in our foreft : he muft not be flain. 

Char. [Liftening and looking.| Juft as 
the animal prefents a fair mark for your 
arrow, two hermits are advancing to 
interrupt your aim. 

Dufom. ‘Then ftop the. car. 

Char. The king is obeyed. [He 
draws in the reins. 

Enter a Hermit and bis Pupil. 

Herm. | Raifing bis bands.| Slay not, O 
mighty fovereign, flay not a poor fawn, 
who has feund a place of refuge. No, 
furely, no ; he muft not be hurt, Re- 
place quickly, oh ! replace the arrow 
which thou haft aimed. The weapons 
of you kings and warriours are deftined 
for the relief of the opprefled, not for 
the deftruction of the. guiltleds. 

Dujfbm. (Saluting them.] It is replaced. 

[He places the arrow in his quiver. 

Herm. | With joy.| Worthy is that act 
of thee, mof illuftrious of monarchs’; 
worthy, indeed, of a prince defcended 
from Puru. Mayft thou have a fon 
adorned with virtues, a fovereign of 
the world ! 

Pup. | Elevating both his bands.| Oh! by 
all means, may thy fon be adorned with 
every virtue, a févercign of the world 

Dufrr. { Buwing to them.) My head 


J 
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bears with reverence | the order of a 
Brahman. 

Herm. Great king, we came hither to 
collect. wood for a folemn facrifice ; and 
this foreft, on the banks of the Malini, 
affords an afylum to the wild animals 
protected by Sacontala, whom our holy 
preceptor Canna has received asa {fa- 
cred depofit. If you have no other avo- 
cation, enter yon -grove, and let the 
rights of hofpitality' be duly performed. 
Having feen with your own eyes the 
virtuous behaviour of thofe whofe onl 
svealth is their piety, but whofe world- 
ly cares are now at an.end, you will 
then exclaim, “ How many good fub- 
aects are defended by this arm, which 
athe bowftring has made callous !” 


Dujfom. Is the mafler of your family - 


at home ? 

Herm, Our preceptor is gone to S6m- 
atirt’ha,in hopes of deprecating fome 
calamity, with which deftiny threatens 
the irreproachable Sacontala ; and he 
has charged .her, in his abfence, to re- 
ceive all guefts with due honour. 

Dufom. Holy man, I will attend her ; 
and the, having obferved my devotion, 
will report it favourably to the venera- 
ble fage. 

Beth. Be it-fo ; ; and .we depart on 
our own bufinefs. [Tbe Hermit and bis 
Pupil go out. 

Dujfom. Drive on the car: By vifit- 
ing the abode of holinefs, we fhall puri- 
fy our fouls. 

Char. As the king (may his life be 
long !) commands. | He drives on. 

Dujfbm. | Locking, on gil fides.| That we 
are near the dwelHing-place of pious 
hermits, would clearly have appeared, 
even if it had not.been told. 

Char. By what marks ? 

Dufom. Do you not obferve them ? 
See under yon trees the hallowed grains 
which have been feattered on the 
ground, while the tender female parrots 
were feeding their unfledged young in 
their pendent nefts. Mark in other 


places the fhining pieces of polifhed 


dtone which have bruifed the oily fruit 
of the facred Ingudi. Look at the 
young fawns, which, having acquired 
confidence in man, and accuftomed 
themfelves to the found of lis voice, 
fritk at pleafure, without varying their 
kourfe. Even the furface of the river 
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is reddened with lines of confecrated 
bark, which float down its ftream. Look 
again ; the roots of yon trees are bathed 
in the waters of holy pools, which: 
quiver.as the breeze plays upon them ; 
and the glowing luftre of yon frefh 
leaves is. obicured, for a time, by f{moke 
that rifes from oblations of clarified but- 
ter. See too, where the young roes 
graze, without apprehenfion from our 
approach, on the lawn before yonder 
garden, where the tops of the facrifical 
grafs, cut for fome religious rite, are 
{prinkled around. 

Char. I now cbferve all thofe marks 

of fome holy habitation. 

~~ Dufbm. | Turning afidé.| This awful 
fanctuary, my friend, muft not be viola- 
ted. Here, therefore, fiop the car ; 
that I may defcend. 

Char. ihold in the reins. ‘The king 
may defcend at his pleaiure. 

Dufom. | Having defcended, and looking at 
bis own drefs.| Groves devoted to re- 
ligion muft be entered in humble habil- 
iments. ‘lake thefe regal ornaments ;— 
[ the Charioteer receives them |—and, whilft 
1 am obferving thofe who inhabit this 
retreat, let the horfes be watered and 
drefied. 

‘Char, Beit as you direct! [ He goes out. 

Dufem. |Walking round and looking.) 
Now then] enter the fanctuary. [He 
enters the grove.\—Oh! this place muft 
be holy, my right arm throbs —{ Peu/ing 
and con idering. }—What new acquifition 
does this, omen promife in a fequeflered 
grove? But the gates of predeftined 
evens are in all places open. 

[ Bebind the fcenes.]_ Come hither, my 
beloved companions ; Oh! come hither. 

Dufom. | Liflening.| Hah! Ihear female 
voices to the right of yon arbour. J 
=m refolved to know who are ccnverf- 
ing-—[.He. walks round and looks.|\—'l here 
are fome damfels, I fee, belonging to the 
hermit’s family, who. carry water-pots 
of different .fizes proportioned to their 
firength, and are going to water the 
delicate plants. -Oh ! how charmingly 
they look! If the beauty of maids who 
dwell in woodland retreats cannot eafi- 
ly be found in the receiles of a palacc, 
the garden flowers. mu(ft make room for 
the bloffoms of the foreft, which excet 
them in colour and fragrance. [Jig 


frands fazing at toocem. 
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Enter Satntalé, Anuftya, add Pri 
_ Anvw. Ortiy Sacontald, it is in thy 
fociety that the trees of our father Can- 
fia feem to me delightful: it well be- 
comés thee, who are foft as the frefh- 
blown Mallica, to fill with water the 
éanals which have been dug round 
thefe tender fhrubs. 
. hon It rAre only if obedienee to our 
ér that I thus employ myfelf, though 
that were a felacentmadeet, but I real- 
ly feel the affection of a fitter for thefe 
young plants. [Watering them. 

Pri. My beloved friend, the fhrubs 
Which you have watered flower in the 
fummer, which is now begun: let us 
give water to thofe which have paffed 
their flowering time, for our virtue will 
be the greater when it is wholly difin- 
terefted. 

Sac. Excellent advice ! | Watering 
other plants. 

Dujbin. [ Afide in tranfport.| How ! is 
that Canna’s daughter, Sacontala 
[With furprize}=The venerable fage 
muit havé an unféeling heart, fince he 
has allotted a mean erhployment to fo 
lovely a girl, and has drefled her in a 
éoarfe mantle of weven bark. He, who 
could with that fo beautiful a creature, 
who at firft fight ravifhes my foul, 
fhould endure the hardfhips of his auf- 
tere devotion, would attempt, I fuppofe, 
to cleave the hard wood Sami with a 
Jeaf of the blue lotos. Let me retire 
behind this tree, that I may gaze on her 
charms without diminifhing her confi- 
dence. [He retires. 

Sac. y friend Priyamvada has tied 
this mantle of bark fo clofely over m 
hofom that it gives me pain: Anufiya, 
I requeft vou to untie it. [ Anufiyd un- 
Ries the mantle. 

_ Pri. [Leuphing.} Well, my fweet 
friend, enjoy, while you may, that 
Wg eae prime, which gives your bofom 
o beautiful a fwell. 
_ Dufom. [Afide.| Adimirably fpoken, 
Priyamvada! No; her charms cannot 
be hidden, even thourch a robe of inter- 
twifted fibres be thrown over her 
fhoulders, and conceal a part of her 
bofom, like a veil of yellow leaves en- 
folding a radiant flower. ‘The water 
lily, though dark mofs may fettle on its 
head, is neverthelefs beautiful ; and the 
moon with dewy beams is rendercd yet 
brighter by its Black fpots. The bark 


itfelf acquires elegance from the fea 
tures of a girl with antelope’s eyes, and 
rather augments than diminithes my 
ardour. Many are the rough ftalké 
which fupport the water lily; but 
many and éxquifite are the bloffoms 
Which hang on them. 

Sac. [Looking before ber.) Yon Amra 
tree, my friends, ts with the finger 
of its leaves, which the gale gently agi- 
tates, afid feerns inclitied to whifper. 
fome fecret. I will go hear it. [Tébey 
ell approach the tree. 

Pri. O my Sacontala, let us remain 
fothetime in this thade. 

Sac. Why here particularly ? 

Pri. Becaufe the Amra tree feems 
wedded to you, who are graceful as the 
blodming creepér which twines round 
it. 

Sar. Properly are you named Priy- 
atnvada, or {peaking kindly. 

Dufom. |Afide.| She fpeals truly. 
Yes; her lip glows like the tender 
leaflet ; her arms refemble two flexible 
ftalks ; and youthful beauty fhines, like 
a bloffom, in ali her lineaments. | 

Anu. Here is a plant, Sacontala, which 
you have forgotten, though it has grown 
up, like yourfelf, under the foftering 
care of our father Canna. 

Sac, Then I fhall forget myfelf—O 
wonderful !—[approaching the plant —O 
Priyamvada ! eine at it with joy| I 
have delightful tidings for yeu. 

Pri. What tidings, my beloved, 
for me? 

Sac. This Madhavi-creeper, though 
it be not the ufual time for flowering, is 
covered with gay bloffoms from its root 
to its top. } | 

Both. [Approaching it baflily.] % it 
really fo, {weet friend ? 

Sac. Is it fo? Look yourfelves. 

Pri. (With eagernef:.| From this omen, 
Sacontala, I announce you an excellent 
hufband, who will very foon take you 

the hand. (Both girls look at Sacontalé. 

Sac. | Difpleafed.| A ftrange fancy of 
yours ! 

Pri. Indeed, my beloved, I fpeak not 
jeftingly. Iheard fomething from our 
father Canna. Your nurture of thefe 
plants has profpered ; and thence it is, 
that { foretel your approaching nuptials. 

Anu. Ytis thence, my Priyamvada, 
that fhe has watered them with fo much 
alacrity. 
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Sae. The Madhavi plant is my filter : 
¢an I do otherwife than cherifh her? 

? Pouring water on it. 

Dufom. (Afide.| 1 fear, the is of the 
fame religous order with her fofter- 
father. Or has a miftaken apprehen- 
fion rifen in my mind? My warm 
heart is fo attached to her, that fhe can- 
not but be a fit match for a man of the 
milit clafs. The donbts which 
awhile perplex the good, are foon re- 
moved by the prevalence of their ftrong 
inclinations. I am enamoured of her ; 
and fhe cannot, therefore, be the daugh- 
ter of a Brahmen, whom I could not 
marry. 

Sac. { Mowing ber head.) Alas! a bee 
has left the bloffom of this Mallica, and 
is fluttering round my face. {Sée ex- 
preffes uneafine/s. 

Dufom. | Afide with affeien.| How of- 
ten have I feen our court damfels affec- 
tedly turn their heads afide from fome 
roving infect, merely to difplay their 

aces! but this rural charmer knits 
five brows, and gracefully moves her 
eyes through fear only, without art or 
affectation. Oh! happy bee, who 
toucheft the corner of that eye beauti- 
fully trembling ; who, approaching the 
tip of that ear, murmureft as foftly as if 
thou wert whifpering a fecret of love ; 
and who fippeft nectar, while fle waves 
her graceful hand, from that lip, which 
contains all the treafures of delight ! 
Whilft [ am folicitous to know in what 
family fhe was born, thou art enjoying 
blifs, which to me would be fypreme 
felicity. 

Sac. Difengage me, I intreat, from 
this importunate infeét, which quite 
baffles my efforts. 

Dufbm. (Afide.) This is a good occa- 
fion for me to difcover myfelf—(advanc- 
ing a little.)—I muft not, | will not, fear. 
Yet— (checking sf and retiring)—my 
royal character will thus abruptly be 
known to them. No ; I will appear as 
a fimple ftranger, and claim the duties 
of hofpitality. — 

Sac. This impudent bee will not reft. 
I will remove to another place. (Stepping 
wfide and looking round.)—Away | away ! 
he follows me wherever I go. Deliver 
me, oh ! deliver me from this diftrefs. 

Dufom. (Advancing buftily.) Ah! White 
the race of Puru govern the world, and 


reftrain even the moft profligate, by good 


laws well adminiftered, has any man the 
audacity to moleft the lovely da 

of pious hermits? (They look at bim 
with emotion. 

Anu. Sir, no man is here audacious ; 
but this damfel, our beloved friend, was 
teafed by a fluttering bee. 

Dufbm. (A ing ber.) Damfel, may 
thy devotion profper! (Sacontala looks 
on the ground bafoful - ; 

Pri. Stranger, welcome. Go, 
my Sacontala, bring from the cottage a 
bafket of fruit and flowers. This river 
will, in the mean time, fupply water for 
his feet. 

Dufse. Holy maid, the gentlenefs of 
thy {peech does me fufficient honour. 

Anz. Sit down awhile on this bank 
of earth, fpread with the leaves of Sep- 
taperna : te fhade is refrefhing, and opr 
lord muft want repofe after his journey. 

Dufom. You too muft all be fatigued 
by your hofpitable attentions: ref 
yourfelves, therefore, with me. 

Pri. (Afide to Sacontald.) Come, let us 
be feated : our gueft is contented with 
our reception of him. (They all feat 

elves. 

Sac. (Afide.) At the fight of this youth 
I feel an emotion fcarce confiftent with 
a grove devoted to piety. 

Dufobm. (Gazing at them alternately 
How well your friendfhip agrees, holy 
damfels, with the charming equality of 
your ages and of your beauties. 

Pri. (Afide to Anusiya) Who can 
this be, my Anufuya? The union of 
delicacy with robuftnefs in his form, 
and of fweetnefs with dignity in his 
difcourfe, indicate a character fit fer 
ample dominion. | 

Anu. (Afide to Priyamvada) 1 too have 
been admiring him. I muft afk him a 
few queftions—(Aloud.) Your fweet 
{peech, Sir, gives me confidence. What 
imperial family is embellithed by our 
noble gueft? What is his native 
country ? Surely it muft be afflimed 
by his abfence from it. What, I pray, 
could induce you to bumiliate that ex- 
alted form of yours by yifiting a foreft 
peopled only by fimpie anchorites ? 

' Dufom. (Afide.) How thall | reveal, or 
how {hall I difguife, myfelf ?—(Mu/ing} 
—Be it fo.—(Aloud to Anustyé.) Excel- 
lent lady, 1am a ftudent of the Véda, 
dwelling in the city of our king, defcen- 
ded from Puru ; and, being occupied ia 
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the difcharge of .religious and moral 
duties, am come hither to behold the 
fanctuary of virtue. 

Anu, Holy men, employed like you, 
are our lords and matters. 

Anu. (Afide to Sacontalé.) Oh! if our 
venerable father were prefent— 

Sac. What if he were ? 

Anu. He would entertain our gue 
with a variety of refrethments. 

Sac rte di fpleafure.) Go to; 
you had fome other idea in your head; 
4 will not liften to you. (She fits ohedt. 

Difam. (Afide to “Anusirya and Priyam- 
wada.) In my turn,holy damfels, allow 
me to afk one queftion concerning your 
Jovely friend. 

Both. The requeft, Sir, does us honour. 

Dufem, The fage Canna, I know, 1s 
¢ver intent upon the great Being ; and 
muft have declined all earthly connee- 
tions. How then can this damfel be, as 
it is faid, his daughter ? 

Anu. Let our lord hear. There 1s, 
in the family of Cufa, a pious prince of 
extenfive power, eminent in devotion 
and in arms. 

Dufom. You fpeak, no doubt, of 

Caufica, the fage and monarch. 
Anu. Know, Sir, that he is in truth 
her father; while Canna bears that 
reverend name. becaufe he brought her 
up, fince fhe was left an infant. 

Dufoam. Left? the word excites my 
euriofity ; and raifes in mea delire of 
knowing her whole ftery. 

Anu. You fhall hear it, Sir, in few 
words.— When that fage king had be- 
gan to gather the fruits of his auftere 
alevotion, the gads of Swerga became 
apprehenfive of his increafing power, 
and fent the nymph Meéenaca to fruf- 
trate, by her allurements, the full effect 
of his piety. 

Difom. 1s a mortal’s piety fo tremen- 
dous to the inferigur deities? What 
was the.event ? 

Anu. In the bloom of the vernal 
feafon, Caufitca, beholding the beauty 
of the celeftial nymph, and wafted by 
she gale of detire 

(She flops and looks modeft. 

Dufom. 1 now fee the whole. Sa- 
contala then is the daughter of a king, 
by a nymph of the lower heaven. 

Aau. Even fo. 

Dufam. (Afide.) The defire of my 
beart is gratilied.—{Afoud.) Hoy, in- 





deed, could her tranfcendant beauty be 
the portion of mortal birth? Yor 
light, that fparkles with tremulous 
‘beams proceeds not from a terreftrial 


cavern. (Sacontala fits modefily with ber 


eyes on the ground. 

Dufom. (Again afide.) ra aPPy man that 
Iam! Now has my fancy an ample 
range. Yet, having aa the pleafan- 


try of her companigns on the fubject of 


her nuptials, I am divided with anxious 
doubt, whether fhe be net wholly 


deftined for a religious life. 


Pri. (Smiling, and looking firft at Sacon- 
tala, then at the King.) Our lord feemg 
defirous of afking other queftions. [Sa- 
contala rebukes Priyamvada with ber band. 

Dufom. You know my very heart. J 
am indeed eager to learn the whole of 
this charmer’s life ; and muft put one 
queftion more. 

Pri. Why fhould you mufe on it fo 
long ?—(Ajfide.) One would think this 
religious man was forbidden by his 
vows to court a pretty woman. 

Dufom. This lafk. Is the ftri&t rule 
of a hermit fo far to be obferved b 
Canna, that he cannot difpofe of his 
daughter in marriage, but muft check 
the natural impulfe of juvenile love ? 
Can fhe (oh prepofterous fate !) be def- 
tined to refide for Jife among her fa- 
vourite antelopes, the black luftre of 
whofe eyes is far furpafled by her's? 

Pri. Hitherto, Sir, our triend has 
lived happy in this confecrated foreft, 
the abade of her {piritual father ; but 
it is now his intention to unite her with 
a bridegroom equal to herfelf. 

Dufbom. (Afide, with ecftafy.) Exult, oh 
my heart, exult. All doubt is remoy- 
ed ; and what before thou wouldit have 
dreaded as a flame, may now be ap- 
proached as a gem ineftimable. 

Sac. (Seeming angry.) Anufuya, I will 
{tay here no longer. 

Anu. Why fo, I pray ? 

Sac. I will go to the holy matron 
Gautami, and let her know how imper- 
tinently our Priyamvada has been prat- 
tling. (She rifes. 

Anu. It will not be decent, my love, 
for an inhabitant of this hallowed wood 
to retire before a gueft has received 
complete honour. (Sacontalé, giving no 
anfwer, offers to go 

Duf>m. (Afide-) 1s fhe then depart- 
ing ee ri (Sy as if going to Lop Let, 
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But checks himfelf)}—The actions of a 
paffionate lover are as precipitate as his 
mind is agitated. Thus }, whofe paf- 
fion impelled me to follow the hermit’s 
daughter, am reftrained by a fenfe of 
duty. 

Pri. (Going up to Sacontala.) My an- 
gry friend, you muft not retire. 

Sac. (Stepping back and frowning. What 
fhould detain me? , 

Pi, You owe me the labour, accord- 
ing to our agreement, of watering two 
more fhrubs. Pay me firft, to acquit 
your confcience, and then depart, rf 
you pleafe. (Holding ber. 

Dufbm. The damfel is fatigued, 1 
imagine, by pouring fo much water on 
the cherifhed plants. Her arms, graced 
with palms like frefh blofloms, hang 
earelefsly down ; her bofom heaves with 
{trong breathing; and now her difhev- 
élled locks, from which the ftring has 
dropped, are held by one of her lovely 
hands. Suffer me, therefore, thus to 
difcharge the debt.—/ Giving bis ring to 
Priyamvada. Both damfels, reading the 
name Dufbmanta, infcribed on the ring, look 
with furprize at each other.)—It is a toy, 
unworthy of your fixed attention ; but 
{ value it as a gift from the king. 

Pri. Then you ought not, Sir, to 
part with it. Her debt is from this 
moment difcharged on your word only. 

(She returns the ring. 

Anu. You are now releafed, Sacon- 
tala, by this benevolent lord—or fav- 
eured, perhaps, bY a monarch himfelf. 
To what place will you now retire ? 

Sac. (Afide.) Muft I not wonder at 
all this if I preferve my fenfes ? 

Pri. Are not you going, Sacontata ? 

Sac. Am I your fubject ? I fhall go 
when it pleafes me. 

Dufom. (Afide, looking at Sacontala.) Ei- 
ther fhe is affected towards me, as Il am 
towards her, or I am diftracted with 
joy. She mingles not her difcourfe with 
mine ; yet, when I f{peak, fhe liftens at- 
tentively. She commands not her ac- 
tions in my prefence ; and her eyes are 
engaged on me alone. 

Bebind the feenes.| Oh pious hermits, 
preferve the animals of this hallowed 
foreft! The king Dufhmanta is hunt- 
ing init. The duft,raifed by the hoofs 
of his horfes, which pound the pebbles 
tuddy as early dawn, falls like a fwarm 
_ of blighting infects on the confecrated 
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boughs which fuftain your rhantles of 
woven bark, moift with the water of 
the ftream in which you have bathed. 

Dufom, (Afide.) Alas! my officers, who 
are fearching for me, have indifcreetly 
difturbed this holy retreat. 

Again, bebind the fcenes.) Beware, ye 
hermits, of yon elephant, who comes 
overturning all that oppofes him ; now 
he fixes his trunk with violence on a 
lofty branch that obftructs his way ; 
and now he is entangled in the twin- 
ing ftalks of the Vratati. How are our 
facred rites interrupted ! How are the 
protected herds difperfed! The wild 
elephant, alarmed at the new appear- 
ance of a car, lays our foreft watte. 

Dufom. (Afide.) How unwillingly am 
I offending the devout forefters! Yes ; 
I muft go to them inftantly. 

Pri. Noble ftranger, we are con- 
founded with dread of the enraged ele- 
phant. With your permiffion, there- 
fore, we retire to the hermit’s cottage. 

Anu. O Sacontala, the venerable 
matron will be much diftreffed on your 
account. Come, quickly, that we may 
be all fafe together. 

Sac. (Walking flowly.) 1am ftopped, 
alas ! by a fudden pain in my fide. 

Dufbm. Be not alarmed, amiable 
damfels. It fhall be my care that no 
difturbance happen in your facred 
groves. 

Pri. Excellent ftranger, we were 
wholly unacquainted with your ftation ; 
and you will forgive us, we hope, for 
the offence of intermitting awhile the 
honours due to you: but we humbly 
requeft that you will give us once more 
the pleafure of feeing you,tho’ you have 
not now been received with perfect 
hofpitality. 

Dufom. You depreciate your own 
merits. The fight of you, fweet dam- 
fels, has fufficiently honoured me. 

Sac. My foot, O Anufiya, is hurt by 
this pointed blade of Cufa grafs ; and 
now my loofe veft of bark is caught by 
a branch of the Curavaca. Help me 
to difentangle myfelf, and fupport me. 
(She goes out, looking from time to time at 
Dufbmanta, and fupported by the damfcls.) 

Dufom. (Sighing.) They are all de- 
parted ; and I too, alas! muff depart. 
¥or how fhort a moment have I been 
bleffed with a fight of the incompara- 
ble Sacontala! I will fend my atten- 
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Gants to the city, and take my ftation at 
mo great diftance from this foreft. I 
cannot, in truth, divert my mind from 
the {weet occupation of gazing on her. 
How, indeed, fhould I otherwife occu- 


pyit? My body moves onward ; but 


my reftlefs heart runs back to her ¢ 

like a light flag borne on a ftaff againft 

the wind, and fluttering in an oppofite 

direction. ( He goes outs 
END: OF ACT I. 
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POETRY. 
ORIGINAL. And gurgling rills at diftancé faintly 
tell, , 
SEDUCTION : In oonne fg their windings thro” 
the dell, 
A POEM. To watch around his ewes in quiet 
graze, 


“ But where are they, 
Lhe worft of villains, viper-tike, who coil 
Around the guilele/s female, fo to fing 
The beart that toves them?” 


YMBOSOM’D deep in yonder woody 
vale, 

Where rural Labour breath’d the morn- 
ing gale, 

And Quiet lov’d her wicker hut to 
build, 

With turf o’erlaid and frugal plenty 
fili’d ; 

"Mong matted weeds, where owlet 
nightly cries, 

Poor Bruno’s home in ragged ruin lies. 


Reclufe, unletter’d, indigent, yet gay, 
On filken wings his moments ftole away ; 
No vagrant wifh was in his bofom 
found, 

But, blefs’d with health, he till’d his 
fcanty ground, 

And din’d from oaken plate on homely 
meal, 

With all the luxury Content can feel. 

To hie afield at glimpfe of opening 


morn, 


Before the dew-drop left the whiten’d 
thorn, 

When early birds began their broken 
lay, 

As doubting yet to hail the dawning 
day ; 

To turn che {moking glebe with fhin- 
ing fhare, 

And view in harveft gay reward for 
care ; 

In green retreats, fecure from fultry 
hours, 

ere perfum’d breezes pant o’er open- 

ing flowers, 


Or guide their young in fafety through 
the maze :-— 

Thefe fimple i his utmoft wishes 
crown’ 

Once known within the valley’s narrow 
bound. 


At even-tide, when o'er the village 
green 
eae Teil with empty {crip was 
een, 
An hedger, feated at his cettage door, 
His fragrant pipe indulg'd, nor with’d 
for more, 


As through yon twilight wood J wound 
al 


Releas’'d from cares that haunt the 
country throng, 

Soft o’er my the diftant murmurs 
rofe, 

Inviting every fenfe to cool repofe. 

For then, beneath thofe elms that fkirt 
the way, 


At moonlight eve the village us’d to 
ay 5 
And oft I paus’d the ruftick dance to 


view, 

Sweeping in mazy reunds the filver 
dew ; 

And ftill in recolle@ion hear the fong, 

That cheer’d with woodland notes the 
artlefs throng. 

Before his cot, on wooden bench ree 
clin’d, 

Where houfelefs beggar fat and freely 
din’d ; 

Where Want refrefh’d, had dropt her 
filent tears, 

Imploring bleflings on his aged years ; 

Old Bruno, fmiling, watch’d the moving 
{cene 


That gaily circled round his'little green ; 
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Nor dreamt one fancied blifs beneath 
the fky, | . 
Put here in peace to live and here to die. 


One only daughter fhar’d the good 
| man’s heart, _ 
in innocence as pure, as void of art} 
With {miles fhe lov’d his toiling day to 
: cheer, 
And gave to ev’ry want a willing ear. 
When panting fteers in loofen’d trace 
recline, . | 
And Labour pavfing lent an hour to 
dine, 
Her care the table plac’d along the fhade 
With ruftick fare in neateft order laid : 
Or when, with level beam, the parting 
da 
Peep’d ce the leaves that o’er 
their lattice lay, 
With whiten’d pail fhe fought the 
lowly kine, 
That meekly ruminate beneath the vine ; 
While Evening foftly ftole acrofs the 
vale, 
And heard her fong that died along the 
ale. 
Their Sale care juft watch’d their 
little all, 
saan waned eafe ; enough,though 
mall ; 
And, like pure ftreams, whofe tranquil 
bofoms bear 
The richett bleflings of the opening year; 
As through the woods and fretfhen’d 
fields they flow, 
Reflecting foft the heaven's furround- 
ing glow ; 
So they together wound, where peace- 
ful Toil 
With oly pleaty ftrew’d the laughing 
oil ; 
So mild, fo pure, fo tranquil were their 
days ! 
So clear their confcience to the bright 
eft blaze. 


When winter’s lengthen’d eves in 

ftorms fucceed, 

And dreary profpects defolate the mead, 

Lull’d by the rain, that rattled o’er 

. their fhed, 

Warm hous’d, how fweet the jocund 
moments fped ! 

Freed from the city’s fpruce and apith 
band, | 

Where Vice and Fafhion circle hand in 
hand ; 

Zz 
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Where frigid Form in awkward pomp 


prefides, 

And courteous Virtue moves, as Folly 
guides ; 

Where prudent thought f{pontaneous 
fears to flow, 

And Raat {mooths the arched 

row 3; 

Cheer’d with the crackling faggot’s fo- 
cial blaze, 

But more by ruftick welcome’s artlefs 

__ Ways, 

Befide their hearth I lov’d the focial feat, 

Where Aze and Youth at evening us’d 
to meet ; 

Where foul view’d foul in native truth 
array ‘d, | 

And nakedNature fcorn’d to mafquerade, 


E’en now from retrofpection {wells 

the tear, 

As cruel mem’ry paints each trifle dear 5 

The wheel that hum’d in concert with 
the breeze ; 

The tale, though oft repeated, fkill’d to 
pleafe ; . 

The carclefs laugh, that {poke the heart 
ference, 

Frighting afar the haggard fpectre 
Spleen ; 

The old mufician, feen at country fairs, 

Who trinkets trafiick’d, and who ped- 
dled airs, 

Making, from viol hoarfe, the circle gay 

With tune more ancient than his beard 
of grey. 


Thefe mow are fled; and filent all 

the vate, 

Save the dry leaf that ruftles to the gale ; 

Or where, on wither’d branch, the 

. widow’'d dove 

Pours her fad mufick for her murder'd 
love. 

How folemn, dreary, death-like fleeps 
the f{cene, 

As o’er thefe mould'ring walls I friend- 
leis lean ! Bs 

Each ruin’d object draws the lengthen’d 
figh, 

And pleafures paft fuffufe my gazing 
eye ; 

Dark, mie and cheerlefs broods thé 
ftorm amain, 

And evening’s fhadows trail the dufky 
plain : 

But ftorms no more fhall Bruno’s reft 
annoy, 
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Nor cares difturb, nor faithlefs friends 
deftroy : | 

Gree grows the turf that crowns his 
narrow grave, 

And flowers fair their perfumes o’er 

_ him wave. 

~«Liv'd there'a wretch, in fin fupremely 
great, 

‘Whom Satan's felf had envying learn’d 
to hate ; 

Dead to the manly feelings of the foul, 

And all alive to vice’s black control ; 

Beneath thofe fmiles, by Love and 

Friendfhip worn, 

Within their breafts would feek to 
plant a thorn... 

With curft Seduction’s ferpent tooth te 
tear 

The guilelefs bofom of this fimple Fair ? 


Yes, blufh, O man, the form of man 
you bear ! 

Such {miling villains live and fhamelefe 
dare, 

With brow ferene, the deed accurs’d 
proclaim, 


And meanly glory in a ruin'd fame. 


Aurora, peeping through her mifts 

fo grey, 

Scarce gilt the checker’d pane with 
fcanty ray, 

And, trembling through the cot on La- 
bour’s brow, 

Noted what time to yoke the crooked 
plough ; 

When Iucy rofe, than moran more 
mildly fair, 

And cheerful hied to tend her rural care. 

Around the door the noify poultry ran, 

Drowning the fong the early lark 
began ; 

The fparrow hopp’d befide the feather’d 
train, 

Firft ey’d the ftately cock, then pick’d 
the grain ; 

‘While faithful Tray, now white with 
many a year, 

In welcome wagg’d his tail and prick’d 
his ear ; 

All eager pag’d their well-known mif- 
trefs’ heel, 

Who fmiling gave to each their por- 
tion’d meal. 


But foon with ruthful deed the morn 
was fham’d, 
For coward Sport with favage Murder 
flam’d ; 












With hound and horn the huntfmew 
pour’d amain, 

Reviling in mirth, that doom’d the 
helplefs pain : 

And while with blood they print the 
peaceful vale, 

And load with dying cries the fadden- 
ing gale, 

Her tender bofom heav’d the frequent 
figh, 

And Pity’s tear roll’d foftly frem her eye. 

“ Ah, why,” fhe figh’d, “ when nature 
wakes to love, 


“ Calm as the fpirit of the woodland 


dove ; 

“ Ah, why fhould man, the boafted lord 
of all, 

** Clofe the dull ear on Mercy’s melting 
call * 

“ Does not the heart, with fellow feele 
ings warm, 

“ Bleed to fet foot upon the humble 
worm ? 

“ And can a conqueft o’er the feeble 
fawn, 

“ The harmlefs tenant of the peaceful 
lawn, 


“From home,- from friends, perhaps 
from parents dreve, 

“ And every tie that waits on mortal 
love, 

« Excite that ftrength, for nobler pur- 
pofe arm’d, 

“ Than goading innocence, that never 
harm’d ? 

“ Shame on the chafe ! thy bloody rage 
defer 

“ Tal Ruin rufhes wild with wafting 
war ! 

“ Dark is the foul,that joys in others’ wo; 

“ And drear the breaft, that pity can 
forego. 

“ If there’s a blifs beneath our kindred 
iky, 

“ It fure all be to wipe Affiction’s eye ; 

“ To bind the wounds, that hard mifhap 
may deal, 

“ And if we cannot cure, ftill learn 
to feel.” 


While thus her words with moving 

accent fell, 

Pure as the drop, that hangs in cowlflip’s 
bell, 

Her beauty glow’d with more than na- 
tive power, 

And Pity fhone, like April, through her 
ihower. 
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Borne frem-the chafe, on ruin worfe 
intent, 

Tow’rds.the fair mourner fmiling Alva 
bent ; 

Alva, to all that’s human, foul difgrace ; 

Blacker his foul, than feeming fmooth 
his face. 

With oily fpeech and diffident advance, 

He f{pread his wiles, where innocence 
might chance ; 

And, like hyena deadly, watchful lay, 

His monfter part mid rofes veil’d from 
day ; 

On parr F buds he breath’d his blight- 
ing breath, 

And nipt their early bloom in. fhrivel’d 
death. 

But the dark deeds that_.crowd his foul 
to hell, 

Let crazy Jane in moody laughter tell, 

When, wild as flowers that deck her 
wavy locks, 

In ftormy eve at villagedaor the knocks, 

And, wo-begone, intreats with haggard 
form 

A little fhelter from the chilling form. 

For her, feduc’d by villain arts, he drew 

From every blifs her humble cottage 


knew. 

And. oft, where Cynthia fheds her Jone- 
fome fheen 

O’er the deep filence of fome defert 
{cene ; 

In tatter’d weeds fhe fits, and wildly 
fings 


To chafe the thought that dread reflec- 
tion brings ; 

Or mutt’ring, through the thorny 
thicket winds ; 

And idle pofies on the bufhes binds. 

Poor outcalt! now, by ragged Famine 
led, 

From wayfide friends, perhaps, fhe begs 
her bread ; 

Or, ftretch’d in fqualid lodge, ’mong 
refufe lies, 

Recals that home fhe left, and madd’ning 
dies. 


Like Her own lamb, that left the 

wary flock, 

And thoughtlefs play’d on yon high 
hanging rock, 

Till borne neglectful o’er the giddy 
height, 

In ruin dath’d, it ruth'd to endlefs night ; 

Sa Lucy hung o'er flattery’s flowery 
fteep, ; 
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Nor look’d below to mark the yawning 
deep ; 

Still void of guile fhe thought the world 
was true, | 

Nor deem’d a foftening {mile her ruin 
drew ; 

Still raptur’d lean’d the artful tale to 
‘hear, | 

And drank deftruction through the 
cheated ear. 

But fad reflection rous’d, alas ! too late, 

And woke to torture, with a Fury’s hate ; 

Woke like the calls that confcious Mur- 
der quake, 

When warning ghofts its.fitful flamhkers 
break. 

(Teo be continued.) 





PROM A POEM, ENTITLED, 
THE SABBATH. 
Lately publifbed in England. 


HOW ftill the. morning of the hallow’d 
day ! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour ; hufh’d 

The ploughboy’s whiftle, and the milk- 
maid’s tong. 

The fcythe lies glitt’ring in the dewy. 
wreath 

Of tedded grafs, mingled with fading 
flowers, 

That yefter-morn blogm’d waving in 
the breeze :; 

Sounds the moft faint attract the ear,— 
the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The diftant bleating, midway up the 
shill. 

Calmnefs feems thron’d on yon unmov- 
ing cloud. : 

To him who wanders o’er the upland 
leas, 

The blackbird’s note.comes -mellower 
from the dale ; 

And {weeter from the fky the gladfome 
lark 

‘Warbles his heaven-tun’d fong; the 
lulling brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep. 
funk glen ; 

While from yon lowly roof, whofe:curl- 
ing fmoke 

O’ermounts the mift, is heard ‘atl intervals 

‘The voice of pfalms, the fimple fong of 
praife, 
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LORD TEIGNMOUTA’S LIFE OF 
THE BOSTON REVIEW, 


Fok JULY, 1805. 


—_orewees 


dietetic 


Librum tuum legi & quam diligentiflime potui annotavi, qu tommutanda, 
qu eximenda arbitrarer. Nam ego dicere veruin affuevi. Neque ulli patien- 
tius reprehenduntur, quam qui maxime laudari merentar.—Puiny, | n 
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ArtTicte 50. 
Memoirs of the life, writings, and 
 correfpondence of Sir William 
Fones. By Lord Teignmouth. 
From the Claffick Prefs. Phi- 
ladelphia, printed for the pro- 
prietors William) Poyntell & 
Co. 1806. 7 | 


‘Tue office of biography is to 
teach by examples. It then only 
fully attains its end, when the in- 
cidents, which form, or illutftrate 
character and conduct, are fo {e- 
lected and difpofed, as to leave 
jult, deep, and well defined im- 
preffions upon the mind." If it 
be the felicity of the biographer 
to light upon fome rare indi- 
vidual, the ornament of his age, 
or of his nature, his tafk is indeed 


- delightful, but it is high and 


dificult. A great mind Is, like 
fome auguft temple, the flow 
work of labour and genius. Ié 
has effect as a whole.’ It has 
fymmeiry among its parts. Its 
proportions are well preferved. 
Its foundations are laid among, 
and with materials of a grofs 
and earthy nature. Its fublime 
top vaults towards heaven. If 
fuch an obje& be prefented for 
the contemplation of the publick, 
we have a right to expect that all 
thefe charaéteriftick harmonies 
fhould be noticed ; and that our 
attention fhould be direéted to 
gach diitiné excellence. Noth- 


ing, which contributes to its beau- 
ty; or utility, can be omitted 
in a juft delineation. Nothing, 
which had an influence on its 
commencement or progres, can 
be fuperfluous in its true hiftory. 
Thus far the analogy holds. But 
moral, mental ftruétures have 
ufes and relations, higher and 
infinitely more numerous, as well 
as more important, than fabricks 
of wood, of brick, or of marble. 
Thefe are obje&s of emulation, 
and give hints for architeétural 
improvement to one or two mon- 
archs, or nations im an age. 
Whereas thofe are examples of 
the progrefs of an individual to- 
wards the perfection of his nature 
and are the beft inheritance of 
the whole human race, becaufe 
they are fenfible ftandards of 
moral and intellectual power, by 
which every man may meafure 
the ftature of his own attainment. 
Like the works of the ancient 
mafters in painting and fculpture, 
they contain outlines of general 
beauty, which all may lawfully 
copy ; and exemplify eternal 
tules of thought and aétion, by 
which it is the duty of each indi- 
vidual, making juft allowance for 
fituation and condition, to mode} 
and perfect himfelf. 

Thefe confiderations impofe a 
high clafs of duties on him, who 
undertakes to write the life of an 
eminent man. He is not to con- 
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tent himfelf with meagre diaries, 
or with tranfcripts from occafional 
correfpondencies, however elegant 
or interefting. His labours ought 
not to ceafefo long asany fourceof 
information remains unexplored. 
If the object of refearch have been 
cotemporary, much light may be 
gathered from the companions of 
his early youth, or the friends of 
his manhood ; from thofe, who 
feared, and thofe, who envied 
him ; from patrons and rivals ; 
from all, who had occafion to ob- 
ferve, and capacity to mark with 
a diftinguifhing eye, his courfe 
and condué. Out of this mafs 
of materials it is the duty of the 
biographer to fele& the difcrimi- 
nating attributes of character ; to 
feize upon them; and, tracing 
them through the various flages 
of exiltence, to fhow their origin, 
their growth, and the utmott lim- 
its of their expanfion. Nor fhould 
he neglect to defcribe the obfta- 
cles, which thwarted his advance- 
ment; as alfo the means, by 
which he was enabled to furmount 
them; whether fortune made 
fmooth his progrefs ; whether 
genius, by its native force, ; 


At one flight bound, high overleap’d 


all bound ; 


or whether his path of afcent was, 
like the way of the ancients, and 
like the way of the giants, to 
heaven ; | 


—_——- 





simponere Pelio Offam 
Atq off frondofum involvere Olym- 


pum. 

A noble plan of biography 
feems to be imperioufly requilite, 
when the character to be defcrib- 
ed is of an extraordinary catt ; 
uniting excellencies, rare either 
for their number, nature, or com- 
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bination ; when labour is found 
ailociated with genius ; high men- 
tal, with high moral, attainments; 
great ftrength of intellect with 
refined delicacy of feelings ; and 
thofe {plendid talents, which make 
men admired and conipicuous on 
the great theatre of the world, 
are feen united, not ob.curing, 
but adding luftre, to thofe quali- 
ties, which make men lovely and 
amiable in the {mall circles and 
among the common relations of 
private life. Undoubtedly, Sir 
William Jones was a character of 
this clafs. We regret therefore, 
that in thefe memoirs of his life 
we do not find a plan, conforma- 
ble to our general notions of an 
excellent biography. If evera 
charatter required the hand of a 
matter to do jultice to its beau- 
ties, to difcriminate them, to give 
relief to its great, and throwa 
{trong light on its delicate, parts, 
it is that of this exceilent, we may 
juftly add, this wonderful man, 
‘Lord Teignmouth does not afpire 
to an high rank among biogra- 
phers. His work is indeed wor- 
thy to be peruied, and even fiudi- 
ed, by all; particularly by the 
young. The path he has taken 
is eafy and pleafant, fafcinating 
both to the author and reader, 
but lefs elevated and lefs lumin- 
ous, than a genius like Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has aright to claim, 
and will, certainly, in time com- 
mand. — 

Taking a hint from fome fhort 
and imperfect notices of his life, 
found among his papers, the bi- 
ographer has adopted the plan of 
tracing it from year to year; and 
by means of fucceflive correfpon- 
dencies, “ as far as poflible, to 
make Sir William Jones defcribe 
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himfelf’’? A plan of this kind is 
fpecious, and where the fund of 
refearch is extenfive and regular, 
embracing the chief objects, which 
it is defirable to know in a char- 
acter, it may be purfued with no 
anconfiderable fuccefs. But ithe 
dife of a literary man is not to be 
collated from manufcripts, nor 
picked up among defultory cor- 
refpondencies. Much, that is in- 
terefting to know, would not fall 
within the defign of fuch commu- 
nications. Much, that is effential 
to a juft eftimate of character, 
would be fcrupuloufly withheld 
from daily regifters and occafion- 
al friends. A great mind is, u- 
fually, too much occupied in 
prefent contemplations to have re- 
gard in its operations to felf de- 
Imeation. Were it poflible that 
this could be the intended, or ac- 
c<idental, refult of its labours in 
the firft cafe, it might well be fuf- 
petted, in the laft muft unavoid- 
ably be imperfe&. There is a 
per{pective neceflary in our view 
of character; and no man can, 
either purpofely or fortuitoufly, 
be placed at fuch a diftance from 
himielf, as to have the image he 
makes, in his own fancy, received 
as the witnefs of its Randard, or 
proportions. 

In making thefe remarks, we 
would not be underftood to deny 
merit, either to the defign, or 
execution, of the work. Lord 
Teignmouth has added many 
new and valuable materials to the 
ftock of general knowledge con- 
cerning Sir William Jones. He 
feems deeply impreffed with the 
greatnefs of the charatter he has 
undertaken to defcribe ; and 
glows throughout with the ten- 


dernefs, which friendfhip, and 
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fometimes with the enthufiafm, 
which a love of letters, infpires. 
Selections from hitherto unpub- 
lifhed correfpondencies are judic- 
ioufly made ; and, as they fet the 
character of Sir William Jones 
in new and ftriking points of view, 
cannot fail to give great delight 
to his admirers. Among thefe 
we are proud to rank ourfelves. 
And, while we look anxioufly for 
a work more regular and well di- 
gefted, more worthy of the man 
and. of this period, fo abundant in 
literary talent and exertion, we 
cordially exprefs our gratitude to 
an author, who has contributed 
much to our fatisfagtion and added 
muck to our knowledge of a char- 
acter, which will be venerated, as 
long as virtue, or genius, has a 
name upon the earth. 

We fhall now indulge ourfelves 
in fome fketehes, taken from the 
work, and in fome reflections, 
which they fuggeft ; being aflur- 
ed that this department cannot be 
more ufefully, or acceptably em- 
ployed, than in extending our ac- 
quaintance with this extraordi- 
ary man. 

The firft point of view, in which 
his life prefents itfelf to us, relates 
to the youthful periods of it. 
This we fele&, not fo much for 
the fake of the early evidences of 
diftinguifhed talent it affords, al- 
though thefe are indeed uncom- 
mon, as in order to fet in an in- 
terefting light the influence of the 
female fex upon the deftinies of 
man ; by exhibiting an inftance 
of the noble refult and alfo of the 
exquifite reward of female cultiy 
vation and attainment of high 
moral and intelleétual excellence, 
By ancient writers the maternal 
influence is frequently reprefent- 
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€d, both-as the early fource and 
later motive of greatne{s and vir- 
tue. Plutarch, in the fpirit of 
that pure and practical philof- 
ophy, in which he abounds, 
dwells with delight upon the faét, 
that two of his moft celebrated 
heroes, Epaminondas and Corio- 
lanus, were indebted to their 
mothers for the firft germs of 
their future diftin@tion ; whereby 
both became the molt eminent 
men -of their refpefive periods. 
Nor, according to him, did the 
parents derive more honour from 
conferring, than the fons from the 
noble manner, in which they ac- 
knowledged_thefe ehlareniann 
“In the mid&t of his victories,” 
fays he, *“ the former rejoiced at 
“nothing fo much, as that his 
“father and mother were alive 
“to witnefs his glory.” «As to 
the latter, “ he was not fo much 
“excited by the hope of glory, 
“as by the confideration, that 
“the acquifition of it delighted 
“his mother.” Sir William 
Jones, who was framed after the 
fineft models of ancient times, 
partook of the double felicity, for 
which the Grecian and Roman 
were diftinguifhed. His mother 
Lived to witnefs the eminence, he at- 
tained ; and to hear him refer all to 
her care and inftrudion. In his 
infant years, by the death of his 
father, the duties of both parents 
devolved uponher. ‘ A woman 
eminently qualified for the tafk ;” 
——“ of uncommon talents and ac- 
quirements.” In thefe memoirs, 
on the one fide, the mother is 
fhown * adopting, and purfuing, 
with indefatigable perfeverance, a 
plan for his education,” “ reject- 
ing the feverity of difcipline,” 
“laying afide the diftance of 
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“‘ years,”’ becoming the compan~ 
ion of his youthfu i labours, pre- 
fiding over ‘his ftudies, modelling 
his habits, forming his tafte, and 





loading him 

With fuch precepts, as would make 
invincible 

The heart that conn’d them, 


On the other fide, the fon is 
feen, “ cheerfully and zealoufly 
difcharging every filial duty,’ at 
his hi - ia elevation, amid the 
fluth of his honours, according te 
the genius of ancient gratitude 
and elevated fentiment, * alwa 
acknowledging himfelf indebted 
to her maxims for his future at- 
tainments ;” evidencing the moft 
affeCtionate attention, and refpedt- 
ful love ; ‘* devoting to her what- 
ever time he could {pare from his 
ftudies ; in manhood, “ making 
her the confidant of his plans, 
hopes, and occupations ;” con- 
faulting her on all occafions affea- 
ing his important interefts ; and 
“‘ fhowing, in numberlefs inftan- 
ces, too minute to be particulari- 
fed’’ that * he derived a double 
fatisfaction from the diftinGion, 
to which his abilities had raifed 
him, from the confideration, that 
his mother participated in it.”” 

Traits of charaéter, like thefe, 
are worthy of minute record and 
of frequent recurrence. They 
are teftimonies borne by unquei- 
tionable greatnefs to the moft im- 
portant virtues, and the moft re- 
fined, as well as ufeful fentiments 
of common life ;—teftimonies, 
likely to be noticed, becaufe they 
are fplendid, and to fink deep, 
becaufe they fall from uncommon 
heighth. They are alfo teftimo- 
nies, which the herd of literary 
greatnefs have not been afiiduous 
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to give, either from real narrow- 
nels of intelle@, which, occupied 
by mental avocations has no room 
left for the fhow of the finer feel- 
ings, or from that pride, which 
makes them vain 

- to ftand 


As if a man were author of himfelf 
And knew no other kin. 





The next quality, we notice, in 
the fubject of thefe memoirs, is an 
induitry, almoft without example. 
To this, his biographer affures us, 
** he was not leis indebted for his 
attainments, than to fuperiour 
capacity.”” While yeta boy, “he 
voluntarily extended his ftudies, 
beyond their prefcribed limits,’’ 
and fought diitinction “ by foli- 
tary labour.” Hours, allotted 
by his ichoolfellows to amife- 
ment, he devoted to improve- 
ment ; {pending whole nights in 
ftudy ; taking antidotes againit 
drowfinefs. This temper, and 
thefe habits, ftrengthened with 
manhood. Age did not quench, 
nor did temporary avocations al- 
Jay the noble flame, which glow- 
ed in his breait. His enthufiafm 
for letters, and his affiduous cul- 
tivation of them, continued, un- 
der every afpect of fortune and 
every accumulation of bufinefs. 
Ina mind, thus conttituted, the 
greatnefs even of dis acquifitions 
icarcely furprife. Although vert- 
ed in twenty-eight languages, and 
matter of the literary treafures of 
Greece, Rome, and the Eaft, as 
well as of whatever fcience, mod- 
ern Europe, in a cultivated age, 
yields, his attainments, unequalled 
as they are, feem the neceflary ef- 
fects of wife means, early adopt- 
ed and late purfued, rather than 
the happy refult of a nature, ex- 
traordinarily beneficent. Weare 


ready to acknowledge, and per 
haps with juttice, that he was the 
archicec&t of his own greatnefs. 
The blefling of heaven was ouly 
given, and ieldom is it denied, to’ 
well directed detign and unremit- 
ting efforts. 

It is a wife and natural with to 
follow one, diitinguilaed as was 
Sir William Jones, into the recef- 
fes of his literary haunts ; to in- 
quire, in what way he managed 
his induftry to make it thus tin- 
gularly produétive ; what were 
his apportionments of time ; what 
the aids, by which he overcame 
that indolence, which atfails the 
ftrongeft, and that wearineis of 
labour, which men, who lay clainy 
to genius, for the moift part, feel, 
or pretend. Concerning thele 
objects, this volume does not iuf- 
ficiently gratify curiofity. It teils 
us indeed, that he wasa rigid 
economift of time ; that he read 
always with a pen in his hand, 
and, deeming “ writing to be the 
ehain of memory,” was frequent 
in extraé, and, in fciences which 
he intended perfectly to poflets, 
regular in common place book, 
Helps thefe, which the {neers of a 
vai and labour-faving age have 
put out of countenance and ule ; 
but which fueh men as Locke and 
Jones have condefcended to prac- 
tice and to recommend. Men, 
like thefe, we may be aflured are 
formed no where but in the ichool 
of the ancients ;—on that great 
{fcheme, which refers all fuccefs 
to induiftry, all literary eminence 
to individual exertion; which 

rft excites in the mind of the 
pupil a zeal and ardour for intel- 
lectual advancement, placing him 
above the allurements of pleafure 
and aloof from the influence of 
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the vulgar paflions, and which 
yiext teaches him to progrefs, ac- 
cording to the nature of an imi- 
tative and dependant being, by a 
difcriminating ufe of the rich 
ftores the wifdom of former ages 
has collected, and by elevating his 
foul, chaftening his paffions, 7nd 
refining his tafte by long and 
diligent ftudy of the works of 
thofe great men, Whom the con- 
current teftimony of the truly 
learned in every period has ac- 
knowledged as ftandards and 
models. | 

How much Sir William Jones 
was indebted to ancient learning, 
Arft to that of Greece and Rome, 
afterwards to that of the Eaft, 
thefe memoirs and his writings 
every where witnefs. Among 
thefe we find his choiceft pleat- 
ures and moft profitable purfuits. 
He wrote many things, and con- 
templated others, exprefsly on the 
model of celebrated Grecian and 
Roman writers. He frequently 
exprefles his obligations, and 
dwells with rapture on their beau- 
ties. Let thofe, who, beguiled 
by the fantaftick novelties of the 
period, would banifh the Greek 
language from the courfe of aca- 
demick ftudies, hear him declare 
the pleafure he had derived from 
that fource. *—L quidem poeh Gre- 
corum jam inde, a puero, ita delec- 
tabar, ut nihil mihi Pindari car- 
minibus elatius, nihil Anacreonte ‘dul- 
cius, nibil Sappbis, Archilochi, Al- 
cet, ac Simonidis aureis illis reliquiis 
politius aut nitidius effe videretur. 

Yet thefe are, chiefly, the minor 
relicks of that unrivalled nation. 
What language would he not 
have ufed, had his fubjeét led him 
to {peak of authors of an higher 
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clafs ; ‘of Sophocles or Euripides, 
of Thucydides or Homer ? 

It is impoffible for the claffical 
reader to open the works of Sir 
William Jones, not even thofe 
few tranfcripts of letters,preferved 
in thefe memoirs, without feeling 
that the fpirit, which breathes in 
his veins, was quickened and pu- 
rified by the ftudy of the ancient 
mafters ; that he has caught their 
fimple and nervous manner ; and 
glows with that elevated enthu- 
fiafm, which charaéterifes them. 
The following paflage, extracted 
from his letter to Reviczki+, can- 
not fail to illuftrate this obferva= 
tion and to delight every one, who 
has any claim to a kindred foul. 
—Nefcis quantam ab illo mutor quem 
in Anglia vidifii. Tui adolefcens, 
Sui imprudentior 3; nunc me totum 
humanoribus Mufis devoveo 3 et nihil 
vehementer peto prater Virtutem, 
qua nibil divinius, Gloriam, qua ni- 
hil mortali pretiofius, ac tuam deni- 
gue arnicitiam, qua nibil dulcius effe 
poteft. 

In a fubfequent letter{, to the 
fame correfpondent, he indulges 
a fimilar ftrain, worthy of the 
beft periods of antiquity. —Sed 
omnibus vite gaudiis facile antefero 
illam, illam quam perditée amo, Glo- 
riam 3 illam per aquas, iliam per 
ignes, illam diebus, illam noétibusy 
perfequar. Ob! mi Carole, quanta 
mibi fefe aperit fylva! Si vite fpa- 
tium duplicetur, vix 1athi fatisfaciat, 
ad ea qua, in animo hebeo tam pub- 
lice quam privatim rete  perfici- 
enda. : 

In conformity with the fame 
{pirit is his advice to a ftudent, 
in his letter to Halhed§. —Hu- 
manoribus literis da operam, ut Soles $ 
mufas cole ; philofophiam venerare ; 
multa [eribe die, multa noBibus 3 ita 
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tamén ut valetudinem tuam cures 
diligenter. 

We cannot pafs unnoticed the 
teftimony of Sir William Jones, 
in favour of * the divine works’’ 
of Cicero. A writer, whom it is 
apparent he had affiduoufly ftudi- 
ed ; for no where elfe could he 
have acquired that purity and 
elegance, for which his latin ftyle 
is confpicuous.* 


Si mihi liceat elequi quod fentio, 
auclor fim ut M. Tullii Sere divinis 
operibus quam diligentiffime navet 
operam, qua neminem unquam leg iffe 
puto, quin legendo fadcius fit et elo- 
quentior et dodlior. Digna eff ad- 
mirabilis illa ad Quintum fratrem 
de provincia adminifiranda epiftola, 
que ab omnibus in terrarum orbe re- 
gibus memoriter’ quotidie recitetur. 
Digni funt libri de Officiis, de Fin- 
ribus, de Queftionibus Tufculanis, qui 
centies perlegantur. Digne oratio- 
nes fere fexaginta que in omnes Eu- 
rope linguas convertantur. Nec 
wereor affirmare fedecim illos epifto- 
larum ad Atticum libros hiftoriis 


Jere omnibus (Salluftio excepto) praf- 


tare. 

The moral and religious attain- 
ments of Sir William Jones are 
on a {cale, not lefs elevated, than 
his literary. In truth, m every 
part of his character, this admira- 
ble man feems to have reached 
that height of ideal perfection, 
which it is permitted to moft men 
to conceive, but to which it is the 
Jot of very few even to afpire. 
To young men, to men indeed of 
every period of life, the contem- 
plation of fuch a charaer cannot 
be too frequent, nor intenfe. The 
firk and fureft ftep towards the 
improvement of an age is to fet 
up correct ftandards, to make the 
admiration and imitation of them 
futhionable, and to teach men, by 
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exalting and refining their rmag- 
inations to the fublimity of their 
fentiments and the purity of their 
manners, to transfufe into them- 
felves all the excellence of their 
fpirit. It is no objection, that 
thefe models are of rare work- 
manthip, and above the reach of 
human capacity in its ordinary 
ftate. He, who levels at a high 
mark, although he fall {hort of it, 
will probably approach nearer to 
it, than he, who is content to take 
a low and ignoble aim. The ad- 
vice, which Quintiliant+ gives to 
his orator, is applicable to every 
literary purfuit, indeed to every 
purfuit m life.—Sed non ideo minus 
nobis ad fumma tendendum eft 
quod fi non contingat, altius tamen 
ibunt qui ad fumma nitentur, quam 


qui, prafumpta defperatione, quo ve- 
lint, evadendi, protinus circa ima 


Subftiterint. 








Art. 5f. 


Democracy unveiled, or tyranny flrip= 
ped of the garb of patrioti/m. 
By Chriftopber Cauftie, LL.D.& 
EFc. Bolton, J. Weft. 120. 


IN all free governments polit- 
ical fatire, though little diftin- 
guifhed by novelty of fentiment 
or elegance of language, will be 
read with avidity. The buffoon- 
ry of Pindar will be fometimes 
received as wit, and even his 
blafphemy, horrid beyond paral- 
lel, will be flightly cenfured by 
the multitude of thofe, whofe ma- 
lignity exults in the profanation 
of whatever is venerable ; in the 
ridicule of their monarch, and 
abufe of the fupporters of his 
throne. But fuch productions 
foon pe:ifh. When the fervour 
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ef party, which alone enables 
them to cover a weak and un- 
fightly trunk with the luxuriance 
P their foliage, is abated, they 
are {wept without regard to the 
putrefcent receptacle of the worth- 
lefs and noxious herbage of an 
uncultivated foil. 

Even the works of the great 
matters of fatire, though {plendid 
with invention and glowing with 
wit, are ftudied with ardour 
gradualiy decreafing, as the re- 
membrance of the incidents they 
record, becomes fainter by age. 
For one, who perufes Hudibras 
with delight in our time, there 
were fifty among the fubjects of 
Charles. 

Such will probably be the fate 
of this poem; but many will be 
defirous, that it fhould firft pro- 
duce the effect, for which it feems 
fo well adapted. 

Whoever reads Democracy Un- 
veiled with candour, even if his 
mu(cles be diftorted with anguifh 
by the caftigation, {o liberally be- 
ftowed on the rulers of the moft 
numerous party in this country, 
will readily credit the affertion of 
the author, that “ perfonal ani- 
mofity is not among the motives 
which produced this poem.” 
Though the fmart of the culprit 
under the beadle’s lath be little 
alleviated by the knowledge, that 
his demerits have long required 
this exertion of juftice ; yet the 
publick will remember that 
the punifhment is not inflicted 
through wantonnefs, nor aggra- 
vated by malice. 


The poet in his commence- 
ment fays, 


1 would not wantonly annoy,— 
‘Would no one’s happineis deftroyv, 
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None lives, I fa7 with honeft pride, whe 
Defpifes flander more, than 1 do— 


and next afligns the reafon of his 


fatire, 


I'll lath each knave, that’s now in vogue, 
Merely becaufe he is a rogue. 


This poem is divided into fix 
parts, between which however the 
connexion is not eafily difcerned. 
Canto 1ft, called the Tocfin, 
briefly difclofes his plan, and con- 
cludes with an apoftrophe to his 
adverfaries. 


Now, fince ye are a rufhan crew, 

As honeft Jack Ketch ever knew ; 

Have chang’d your name, as well as 
courfes, 


Like folks, who trade in fealing horfes, 
xc. 


The fecond part of Illumin- 
ifm, is energetick and well con- 
ducted. The earneftnefs of the 
author has condenfed his ufual 
levity, and the rhyme becomes 
more regular and dignified. 

In the next Canto, Mobocracy, 
is an anachronifm of fo little ufe, 
that perhaps the author, fo far. 
from intending to derive ad- 
vantage from it, in the hurry of 
compofition did not obferve it. 
The rebellion of 1786 is repre- 


fented, as one of the confequen- 


ces of that {pirit, excited by 
the revolutionary proceedings in 
France. 

The fourth part, which takes 
its title from the prefident of the 
United States, contains “ high 
matter,” worthy to be examined 
by his friends and his foes. 

Canto sth, the Gibbet of Sat- 
ire is the moft humorous of the 
whole. ‘The principal labourers 
in the caufe of democracy are 
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here introduced to receive their 
reward ;-and fo little deference 
does the author pay to the com- 
mon notion of poetick jultice, that 
a new recruit, purchafed from 
England, receives his honours, fo 
nearly refembling thofe of a vete- 
ran of twenty years’ fervice in this 
town, and fo blended with them, 
that it is difficult to adjudge the 
fuperiority to either. But, “ when 
two men ride on a horfe together, 
one mult ride behind.” Con- 
{picuous above all others in this 
mock execution is the gentleman, 
who lately refigned the office of 
attorney-general of the United 
States. His laft words and dy- 
ing fpeech to the court is verfified 
in a manner irrefiltibly ludicrous. 

The laft Canto contains the 
author’s monition to his country- 
men, in which is more good 
fenfe, than poetry. 

Of the notes to the poem we 
may remark, that they are chiefly 
ferious and clofely connected with 
the text. The beft is upon the 
principles of Godwin. 

When the author publifhes a 
new edition, to which the fuccefs 
of the firft, as itis faid, has en- 
couraged him, he may eafily en- 
Jarge his note on the ggth page. 
An ignorant, noify, and mifchie- 
vous fanatick in a neighbouring 
town has lately proved, and pub- 
lifhed his proofs, that Mr. Jeffer- 
fon is the fixth angel, mentioned 
in the book of revelation. Are 
the days of Cromwell about to 
return ? 

Amid exuberance of thought, 
we are fometimes offended by 
repetition. In one place we find 
the bludgeon of fatire and in the 
next couplet the whipping poft of 
fatire, where the author meant to 


convey but one idea. IJncuria 


Judit. 


In alate number of the Month- 
ly Anthology a judicious critick, 
reviewing a former poem of this 
author, has faid, that he recetves 
no pleafure from rhymes, ‘ when 
‘the correfponding founds are 
‘ farther from the end of the line, 
‘than the penult fyllable.’ But 
in fuch compofitions, as thefe, we 
know no reafon, why the fuccef- 
fion of rhyme fhould not begin 
with the antepenult. If only by 
poetical licence the double line be 
introduced, may not the fame li- 
cence lawfully extend to the triple 
rhyme ? All double rhymes feem 
diftorted and unnatural, and it is 
this, perhaps, that affords us the 
amufement,we receive from them. 
From the difficulty of its compo- 
{ition the triple rhyme cannot of- 
ten recur ; and Butler has fhewn 
us, that its effect is great. How 
often have we obferved the par- 
ticularity of this couplet, 


‘ There was an ancient fage philofopher, 
Who had read Alexander Rofs over.’ 


Of Trulla we are told, 


‘She laid about in fight more bufily, 
Than th’ Amazonian dame Pentheifile.” 


The beft double rhyme in De- 
mocracy Unveiled is, 


No dancing Witty whipt round a ftake, or 
Wild whirligigging fhaking Quaker. 


And on page 84th the reader will 
find an equally favourable {peci- 
men of thefe anomalous triple 
thymes, which we have defen- 
ded. 

Democracy Unveiled fhould be 
read by every perfon in the com- 
munity, efpecially by the middling 
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elafs of citizens, for whom it 
feems chiefly intended. 





ArT. 52. 


The Power of Solitude: a poem, in 
two parts. By Fofeph Story. A 
new and improved edition. Salem, 
B. B. Macanulty. 1804. 


Wuartever may be the abfur- 
dity in morals of the doétrine of 
tranfmigration, we certainly fome- 
times {ee it realized in the literary 
world. When Mr. Story’s poem 
firft appeared, its features difplay- 
ed fo much more than infantine 
inanity, its frame appeared {fo 
rickety and imbecile, its whole 
afpect was fo pale and bloodlefs, 
that we faw it go down to the 
tomb without furprize ; and be- 
lieved that, if the Sybil fhould 
ever conduct us to the lower re- 
gions, we fhould find _this ill- 
{tarred babe among the {creaming 
ghofts of infants at the entrance 
of Tartarus, 


Ouos 


Abftulit atra dies & funere merfit acerba. 





After feeing it fo quietly inurned, 
we confefs we were fomewhat 
alarmed, when its fecond exitt- 
ence was announced; and our 
fociety was fadly puzzled to de- 


termine, by what means it had. 


burft its cearments, and made iis 
efcape to the upper air. Our 
alarm however we find was need- 
lefs, as it does not, like the royal 
Dane, appear in any very quef- 
tionable thape. It profefles to be 
a new birth, rather than a fecond 
exiitence, and we will now ex- 
amine, whether by this literary 
metemf{ycholis it bas acquired any 
of the ftrength of manhood and 
any of the “glow a ud vigour of 
‘pealth, 


The primary and radical de- 
fe&t of this poem, to drop our al- 
ready jaded metaphor, is found 
in the fubjeét itfelf, or ai leak 
in the view which Mr. S. has ta. 
ken of it. Its defign, we are 
told, is “ to mark the influence of 
folitude on the paflions and af- 
fections of the mind.” In doing 
this he does not confine himielf 
to melancholy or aicetick abfirac- 
tion from civilized life, but feems 
to think that every pauie from fo- 
cial intercourfe, and every refiec- 
tion excited when alone, exemplis 
fies the influence of folitude. 
This accommodating view of the 
fubje&, which he probably learn- 
ed from Zimmerman’s filly book, 
enables him to talk about any 
thing, and he ayails himfelf of the 
ptivilege by - talking definitely 
about nothing. We do not, to 
be fure, afk for formal induction, 
for inveftigation of recondite 
truth, or even for much maflive- 
nefs of fentiment from a poet ; 
but we have a right to demand, 
that we fhould not be prefented 
with pages of abfolute inanity ; 
that at leaft we fhould find fome 
falient principle of animated fen- 
timent, to preferve the current of 
his verfe from ftagnation and pu- 
tridity. But it does not feem to 
enter into Mr. Story’s definition 
of poetry, that fine thinking 
fhould make one of its conftitu. 
ents, and accordingly his work in 
general difplays what Goldimith 
calls ‘a complete virginity of 
‘ feature, uncontaminated by the 
‘{malleft fymptom of meaning.’ 
- There would be no end ta 
tranfcription, if we fhould under- 
take to quote paflages in fupport 
of our afferjion ; we will never- 
thelels extract one from the fec- 
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ond Canto, obferving, however, 
that it is rather worfe than the 
general ftrain of the volume. 
Speaking of the fports of 
** Gothick fprites,” for an illuftra- 
tion of which we are referred to 


‘Drake’s Lit. Hours. 


—Leagu'd with witcheraft, ftrangeft 
feats perform ; 

Wilder the traveller’s path and brew 
the ftorm, 

Lead the wild corpfe light round the 

| omen’d grave, 

Dance in the bog or whiftle on the 
wave ; 

Or, bent on mifchief, round fome pillow 
creep 

To ride their night-mare through the 
virgin’s fleep. 

There too difport, for gambols deftly 
dight 

The filver legions of Arabia’s fprite ; 

‘Winds her blithe horn, and lo, the bufy 
troop 

Trait in hght meteors, many a fiery 
whoop ; 

On pofting glow-worms wing fome 
foft defire, 

And breathe from ruby lips innocuous 
fire ; 

With mellow warbles charm the curious 
ears, 

Or weave of moonlight hues pellucid 
tears, &c. Part 2. 


From this extract our readers 
will probably infer, that the poem 
has at leaft the merit of confid- 
erable fmoothnefs of verfification ; 
and the conclufion will not be 
unjuft. Indeed, fince the days of 
Pope, this fpecies of excellence has 
become almoft mechanical. The 
artizan of verfes has only to re- 
fort to his works, in which, it is 
fcarcely too much to fay, may be 
found every mufical and every 
eraceful phrafe, which our lan- 
guage affords, and the manufac- 
ture of harmonious lines becomes 
the eafieft thing inthe world. In 
this way, of late years, fo much 
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currency has been given to the 
infipid and quotidian trafh of 
thofe, who never were ‘ poets of 
God’s making,’ that we are al- 
molt tempted to renounce our 
objections to the harfh, abrupt 
verfification of Cowper, and hail 
him as the reflorer of the dignity 
of Englifh verfe. 

There are many peculiar rea- 
fons however for the melody of 
Mr. Story’s verfification. In the 
firft place, he is not incumbered 
with any very violent regard to 
fenfe ; andis not always very icru- 
pulous that his line fhould be in- 
telligible, provided it be liquid 
and round. In the next place, 
he has a moft perilous talent of 
ekeing out verfes by means of an 
accommodating fet of phrafes, 
which he has always at command. 
If, for inftance, he had occafion 
to {peak of love, and the rhyme 
were too obitinate to be made 
out by any common place epi- 
thets, he would not, like a writer 
of inferiour, powers, count his 
fingers, bite his nails, and ‘ cudgel 
his dull brains’ for a moment, 
but would call it at once a 
‘“‘ fprite ;” or if that would not 
do, a “ viewlefs {prite ;”’ or if the 
verfe were {till reluctant, he would 
talk of its “ wildering power,” 
its “ myftick power,” its “ fitful 
glance,” its “ kindling glance,’? 
or its “reftlefs glance ;’’ its “ eye’s 
fluttering ath,” its * flickering 
beam,’”? or its ‘** moon-witched 
beam,” &e. &c, 

Another method, by which Mr, 
S. makes his verfification eafy, is 
by enlarging, on an emergency, 
the vocabulary of the language, 
....fie introduces, for initance, 
“ needled landicapes,” * piercelefe 
fields,”  movele/s tongues,’ 
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* changele/s rigours,” ‘ anguifb- 
ed fereeches,” and © /creamful 
ghofts.” Itis not to be expected, 
that one, who has fo little regard 
to the Englifh language, fhould 
have much refpect for its profody ; 
we are not furprized therefore to 
meet with * a‘larmed foul,” * co’- 
quet’s arts,” &c. From the laft 
charge, however, we confefs Mr. 
S. is tolerably free ; and we are 
more willing, that he fhould ef- 
cape without cenfure on this fub- 
jet, becaufe though we think that 
every fault of this kind fhould be 
carefully noted in poets, as they 
are the legitimate guardians of 
the profody of language, yet we 
fomewhat doubt that Mr. Story’s 
authority will ever be quoted by 
pofterity to fanétify an anomaly. 


In looking back on what we 
have written, we obferve fcarcely 
a gleam of praife, and for this we 
are forry, becaufe Mr. Story’s 
talents, if they were not diftorted 
by his vitiated tafte, are not con- 
temptible. We quote the follow- 
mg lines as a proof that he is ca- 
pable of better things. Speak- 
ing of Vauclufe, 


There lov’d the bard, mid rocks gro- 
tefque and bold, 

His liberal converfe with the dead to 
hold. 

Above, dark woods o’er dizzy terrents 
hung 

Through winding vales their giant 
fhadows flung. 

Below, from {prings where fcarce a bub- 
ble whirld, 

Through verdant glens the filver Sorgia 
purl’d ; 

The landfcape round in pure luxuriance 
{mil’d ; 

Here foftand calm; there grand, ab- 
rupt, and wild. 


And the following : 
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Span, if thou durft, the mighty march 
of mind, 

Its views how vaft, its projects uncon- 
fin’d ; 

Then trace the fource, whence mental 
grandeur rofe, 

Its orbit meafure, and its height difclofe. 

No flowery paths, to win afpiring youth, 

Mark’d the bold rout to {fcientifick 
truth ; 

Slow mov’d invention many a tardy 
year, 

Toil led the van, and patience clos’d 
the rear. 


If he had attended at all, how- 
ever, to the fentiment of the clo- 
fing lines, he would not have 
talked of the /ource, orbit, and 
height of mental grandeur. 

We conclude from internal evi- 
dence, that Mr. Story cannot be 
the author of the Monody, which 
begins the collection of fugitive 
poems at the end of the volume. 
We need only to extra¢t the fol- 
lowing exquifite flanza to fup: 
port our affertion. 


Her voice was fofter than the lyre, 
That fteals each echo from the breeze ; 
Her eye, the blue with chaften’d fire, 
That wins us, ere it feem to pleafe. 


There is a truthof nature and deli- 
cacy of thought throughout this 
little piece, of which we find no- 
thing inanyof Mr.Story’s writings. 

The general infipidity of the 
volume before us we do not fo 
much attribute to want of talents 
in the author, as to an imbecile 
furrender of his powers to the 
modern {chool of writers. He is 
fometimes an imitator of Darwin 
among others, but we think alto- 
gether without fuccefs. It indeed 
requires ftronger powers, than Mr. 
Story poffefles, to imitate the ftyle 
of Darwin, to copy his mantle 
of every hue and every luftre, 
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gorgeous with gold and fparkling 
with gems. With all his mad 
philofophy, and Afiatick tafte, he 
has yet too bright an eye, and 
too noble a wing to be emulated 
in his flight by fuch an imitator. 
»...We forbear however any far- 
ther obfervations on Mr. Story. 
The prefent edition of his work is 
undoubtedly improved, as it is 
diminifhed to one third of its for- 
mer fize. He has alfo added 
fome good lines and expurgated 
it of a great deal of nonfenfe. It 
is in truth a_ better poem, than 
nine tenths that are publifhed. 
sind when he has learned to be 
content with the limits, which 
Butler affigns, of giving only one 
line for rhyme, and one at leatt 
for fenfe 3 when he has learned, 
that our language is already tole- 
rably copious, and that his ideas 
are really not fo novel nor gigan- 
tick, as to require that its vocabu- 
lary ihould be enlarged to exprefs 
them ; when alfo his mind (hall 
have become regulated by age, 
and enlarged by meditation, we 
think he may write very tolera- 
ble veries. 





ArT. 553. 


The moral tendency of man’s accoun- 
tablence/s to God ; and its influ- 
ence on the happine/s of Society. 
A fermon, preached on the day of 
the general ele&ion, at Hariford, in 
the fiate of Connecticut, May 9th, 
1805. By A/fabel Hooker, A M. 
Paftor of the church in Gofben. 
Hartford, Hudfon and Goodwin, 
8v0. pp. 41. 


Mr. Hooker was judicious in 
felecting his topick of difcourfe ; 
and his fermon, among ordinary 
fermons, and before ordinary af- 
femblies, might be deemed a good 


one. But toa fcholar, who had 
viewed this fubjec&t by the lights 
of Dr. Parr’s notes to his Spital 
Sermon, or of Hall’s Sermon on 
Modern Infidelity, the Election 
Sermon of Mr. H. will feem a 
vapid performance, diftinguifhed 
for neither richnefs of matter, fire 
of fancy, nor elegance of ftyle. 


ArT. 54. 





Entick’s New Spelling Diétionary; 
adapted to the ufe of /chools in the 
United States, with an Abridge- 


ment of Murray's Grammar pre- 


fixed. Printed at New Haven, 
1804. 


THIS is a cheap and ufeful 
work, though the editor differs in 
fome inftances from the Englifh 
accentuation. ‘Thus he accents 
the words conventicle and exemplary 
on the fecond fyllable inftead of 
the firft. He has Walker in his 
favour with regard to conventicle ; 
but the authority of the poets is 
fuperiour to that of Walker, and 
mult always be confidered the 
ftandard for quantity. 


‘ Mytfelf had notice of your conwenticles.’ 
SHAKESP. 


‘Far more difgufting than the natal 
twang 


In conventicle heard.’ Cowrer. 


‘From this aby!s of exemplary vice.’ 
Prior. 





Art. 55. 

Sermons by William Fay. Firf 
American from the fecond London 
edition. Bofton, B. & J. Homans. 
1805. 8wvO. p?P- 478. 


THE author of thefe fermons 
is a minifter at Bath in England ; 
a place diftinguifhed, not only as 
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the rétreat of the invalid for the 
healing qualities of the waters, 
but as the refort of the dejected 
for amufement and recreation,, 
and of the polite and accomplifh- 
ed for the purpofe of mingling in 
genteel company and improving 
Eaciety. The clergymen of the 
city are therefore expected to 
poilefs talents to pleafe the learn- 
ed, and intereft the cheerful, as 
well as powers to footh the dif- 
confolate, and adminifter to the 
laft ftages of human mifery the 
reviving cordials and comforts 
of religion. Mr. Jay was un- 
doubtedly felected under thefe 
confiderations, and appears to 
have done honour tofuch a choice. 
He is confidered as one of the 
mofteloquent and popular preach- 
érs in Great-Britain. A volume 
of his fermons was eagerly defir- 
ed, and when it was publifhed was 
read with fuch avidity, that a fe- 
cond edition was called for with- 
ina year. Such was the general 
approbation, that another volume 
was folicited by his friends in 
1803, which has alfo paffed thro’ 
a fecond edition. Both thele 
volumes are here reprinted ; and 
every perfon of piety and tatte 
muft be pleafed with the perufal. 

As compofitions they are anima- 
ted and elegant; as moral lef- 
fons, inftructive and folemn; and 
as icriptural illuftrations, clear 
and evangelical. There is great 
mgenuity in the plan of each dif- 
courfe, and the intereft excited by 
the exordium increafes to the 
clofe. The author’s talent ap- 
pears to be that of PERSUASION; 
which .he attains by convincing 
the. judgment, awakening the im- 
agination, roufing the paflions, 
and imprefling the heart. 

Vol. II. No. 7.° Bbb 
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Our limits will not allow us to 
enter into a particular examina- 
tion, nor to make large extraéts ; 
but we will felec&t a few {pecimens: 
of Mr. Jay’s manner. 

The Vth fermon is from 1 Kings 
xviii. 12. J fear the Lord from my 

youth, After briefly flating the 
hiftory of the context, the preach- 
er tenderly mentions his concern 
for the fpiritual improvement and 
happinefs of the youth he ad- 
drefles, and adds.... 


Behold ftanding near your preacher, 
your friends, your relations, your par- 
ents, hearing for you with trembling, 
and prayers, and tears. ‘Thy father is 
faying, “ my fon, if thou be wife, my 
heart fhall rejoice, even mine.” ‘The 
woman who bare thee is faying, “ What, 
my fon, and what the fon of my womb, 
and what the fon of my vows !” 

Behold too your fellow-citizens, your 
countrymen. I imagine all thofe afiem- 
bled here this evening, with whom you 
are to have any future connexions by 
friendfhip; by alliance, by bulinefs ; 
whofe kindred you are to a ig 
whofe offices you are to fill; thefe, | 
afk, is ita matter of eS whe- 
ther the rifing generation be infidel and 
immoral, or influenced by conicience, 
and governed by Scripture ? Where is 
the perfon, who has any regard for the 
welfare of the nation, for focial order, 
for relative life, for perfonal happinels, 
who would not immediately exclaim, 
“ Rid me and deliver me from the hand 
of ftrange children; whofe mouth 
{peaketh vanity, and their right hand 
is a right hand of falfehood: that our 
fons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth ; and that our daughters may be 
as corner ftones, polifhed after the fim- 
ilitude of a palace.” 

Behold the bleifed God looking down 
from heaven, biending his clainis with 
your welfare, and urging the language 
of command and of promife: “ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth”; “ they that feek me carly, fhall . 
find me.” ‘Thefe are parties concerned 
in the fuecefs of this endeavour. But, 
my young friends, there are characters 
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here more deeply interefted than: all 


thefe ; they are yourfelves. To be pi- 
ous in early years, is to be “ wife for 
YOURSELVES”: itis your privilege, fhall I 
fay, more than your duty? Yes, the 
gain will be principally your own. 


The whole of this: difcourfe is 
excellent, and deferves the atten- 
tive perufal of every young per- 
fon, who has the intention to be 
virtuous or the wifh to be happy. 

Sermon X. is an ingenious ap- 
plication of the addrets of Jeho- 
vah to the Captain of the Lord’s 
inheritance, when, having nearly 
completed tlie conquelt of Cana- 
an, he {uffered his fervour to cool, 
and his courage to fail. There re- 
maineth yet very much land to be pof- 
fefed. Jothua xiii. 1. From this 
remark the preacher urges, by a 
variety of confiderations, the pro- 
priety and neceflity of making 
frefh and continual advances in 
knowledge and holinefs. In il- 


Juftration of his argument he ob- 


ferves, 


There is fomething very attractive 
and pleafing in progrefs. It is agree- 
able to obferve a ftately edifice rifing up 
from the deep bafis, and becoming a 
beautiful manfion. It is entertaining to 
fee the rough outline of a picture, filled 
and finithed. It is ftriking in the gar- 
den to behold the tree renewing figns 
of life ; to mark the expanding foliage, 
the opening bud, the lovely bloffom, the 
{welling, colouring, ripening fruit. And 
where is the father, where is the moth- 
er, who has not fparkled with delight, 
while contemplating the child growing 
jn (tature; acquiring by degrees the ufe 
of its tender limbs ; beginning to totter, 
and then to walk more firmly; the 
p vinting finger fucceeded by the prat- 
tling tongue ; curiofity awakened ; 
reafon dawning ; new powers opening ; 
the character forming. But nothing is 
to be compared with the progrefs of 
« this building of God ;” thefe “ trees of 
rizhteoufnets”; this * changing into his 
image from glory to glory”; this pro- 
cefs of “the new creature” from the 
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hour of regeneration “unto a perfec. 
man, unto the meafure of the ftature of 
the fulnefs of Chrift.” And, O what is 
it when we are the fubjects too! The 
nearer we live to heaven, the more of 
its pure and peaceful influence we fhall 
enjoy. The way of life, narrow at the 
entrance, widens as we proceed. It is 
the nature of habits to render their acts 
eafy and delightful: There is little 
pleafure in religion, if there be no fer- 
vency ; if there be no vigour in faith, 
no zeal in devotion, no life in duty, re- 
ligion is without a foul; it is the mere 
carcafe of inanimate virtue. What fen- 
fations of ecftacy, what profpects of af- 
furance can fuch chriftians expect ? In 
converfton, as in the alteration of an 
old: edifice, we firft demolifh, and this 
only furnifhes us with rubbifh and ruins; 
but afterwards, we raife up an orderly 
beautiful building, in which we are re- 
frefhed and charmed. What an happi- 
nefs arifes from difficulties overcome, 
and from labour crowned with fuccefs ! 
What emotions can equal the joy of 
one, who after the painful battle “ di- 
vides the fpoil ?” But what can refem- 
ble the fatisfaction of the chriftian, wha 
on each fuccefsful exertion gathers frefh 

“ glery, honour, and immortality !” 
The life of the active chriftian is the 
labour of the bee ; who all day long is 
flying from the hive to the flower, or 
from the flower to the hive; but all his 
bufinefs is confined to fragrancy, and 
productive of fweets. 


The XTXth is a beautiful and 
excellent fermon “ on Domeftick 
Happinefs.” Asa farther fpec- 
imen of Mr. Jay’s manner, we 
enrich our pages with the follow- 
ing extract. 


Oh, what fo refrething, fo foothing, 
fo fatisfying as the plaeid joys of heme 

See the traveller. Does duty call 
him for a feafon to leave his beloved 
circle ? Theimage of his earthly hap- 
pinefs continues vividly in his remem- 
brance ; it quickens him to diligence ; 
it cheers him under difficulties; it 
mates him hail the hour which fees his 
purpofe accomplifhed, and his face turn- 
ed towards home ;_ it communes with 
him as he journeys ; and he heats the 
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yromife which caufes him to hope, 
«“ Thou fhalt know alfo that thy taber- 
nacle fhall be in peace ; and thou , fhalt 
wifit thy habitation and not fin.” Oh, 
the joyful re-union of a divided family ; 
the pleafures of renewed. interview and 
converfation after days of abfence ! 

Behold the man of fcience. He drops 
the labour and painfulnefs of refearch, 
clofes his volume, fmeoths his. wrinkled 
brows, leaves his ftudy, and unbending 
himfelf, ftoops to the capacities, yields 
to the withes, and mingles with the di- 
verfions of his children. 


“ He will not blufh that has a father’s 
heart, 

To take in childifh play a childifh part : 

But beads his fturdy back to any toy 

‘that youth takes pleafure in to pleafe 
his boy.” 


Take the+man of trade. What re- 
eonciles him to the toil of bufinefs ? 
‘What enables him to endure the faftid- 
ioufnefs and impertinence of cuftomers ? 
What rewards him for fo many hours 
of tedious confinement? By and by 
the feafon of intercourfe will arrive ; 
he will be imbofomed in the careffes of 
his family ; he will behold the defire 
of his eyes, and the children of his love, 


fer whom he refigns: his eafe ; and.in 
their welfare and {miles he will find his 
recompenfe, 

‘Yonder comes the labourer. He has 
borne the burden. and heat of the days 
the defcending fun has releafed him 
from his toil, and he is haftening home 
to enjoy repofe. ,Half-way down the 
lane, by the fide of which ftands his 
cottage, his children run to meet him ; 
one he carries, aud one he Jeads. The 
companion of his humble life is ready 
to furnifh him -with his plain -repait. 
Sec his toil-worn countenance aflumes an 
air of cheerfulnefs ; his hardfhips are 
forgotten; fatigue vanifhes; he eats 
and is fatisfied ; the evening fair, he 
walks with uncovered head around his 
garden; enters again and retires to reft, 
and “the reft of a labouring man is 
{weet whether he eat little or much.” 
Inhabitant of this lonely, lowly dwell- 
ing, who can be indifferent to thy com- 
fort! “ Peace be to this houfe.” 


“Let not ambition mock thy ufeful toil, 
Thy nomety joys,.and deftiny ob- 


{cure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a difdainful 
{mile, 

The fhort and fimple annals of the 
poor.” 


a —__________ 
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NEW WORKS, 

Sketches of the life of the late Rev. 
famuel Hopkins, D. D. paftor of the 
firft Congregational church in Newport, 
written by himfelf ; interfperfed with 
marginal notes, extracted from his pri- 
vate diary : “lo which is added, a dia- 
logue, by the fame hand, on the nature 
and extent of true chriftian fubmiffion ; 
alfo, a ferious addrefs to profeiling 
chriftians : Clofed by Dr. Hart’s fermon 
at his funeral. With an introduction 
to the whole, by the editor. Publithed 
by Stephen Weft, D. D. paftor of the 
ehurch in Stockbridge. Hartford, Hud- 
Joa & Goodwin, 1205, 12mo. pp. 210, 


News from heaven by vifions. Cam- 
municated miraculoufly to, and explain- 
ed by, Caleb Pool, of Gioucefter. Sa- 
lem, price 25 cents. 

A complete treatife on the menfura- 
tion.of timber. Containing befides ail 
the rules ufually given on the fubje& 
fome new and interefting improve- 
ments ; particularly the new, expedi- 
4ious, and very accurate method of cal- 
culating the contents of fquare and 
round timber ; with the deicription of 
the Sliding Rule and Gunter’s Scale, ic 
far as they relate to this art. ‘lhe 
whole being alluftrated with examples 
ai full length, and is well adapted io the 
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practical timber meafurer. By James 
‘Thompfon. Troy, N.Y. 50 cts. 

The value of life and charitable infti- 
tutions, a difcourfe delivered before the 
Humane Society of the commonwealth 
of Maflachufetts, at their femi-annual 
meeting, June 11th, 1805. By Thomas 
Gray, minifter of the church of Chrift 
on Jamaica Plain, Roxbury. Bofton, 
Sprague. pp. 22. 8vo. 

A fermon, delivered to the church 
and congregation, on Jamaica Plain, 
Roxbury, the afternoon ef the Lord's 
day, immediately fucceeding the twelfth 
anniverfary of his ordination,March 31, 
1805. By Thomas Gray, minifter of 
that church. Bofton, Ruffell & Cutler. 
8vo. pp. 22. 

A mafonick addrefs, &c. pronounced 
before the brethren of Mount Moriah 
Lodge, at Reading, on the anniverfary 


of St. John the Baptift, June 24th, A. L, ~ 


5805. By Brother Benjamin Gleafon, 
K. T. &c. Three editions. Bofton, 
Newell. pp. 22. 

An oration, delivered on the 4th of 
July, 1805, at the north meeting houfe 
in Salem, Maffachufetts. By Ichabod 
Nichols, ter. Salem. Jofkua Cufhing. 
Svo. pp. 24. 

An oration pronounced at Northamp- 
ton, July 4, 1805, the twenty ninth an- 
niverfary of American independence : 
at the requelt of the committee of ar- 
rangement. By Ifaac C. Bates. North- 
ampton. Pomroy. &8vo. pp. 32. 

An oration, pronounced July 4, 1805, 
at the requeft of the federal republicans 
of Charleftown, at the anniverfary of 
American independence. By Aaron 
Hill Putnam. Charleftown, Etheridge. 
Svo. pp. 18. 

An oration, pronounced at the re- 
queft of the Charleftown Light Infan- 
try company, before the republican 
citizens of Charleftown, on the anni- 
verfary of American independence, Ju- 
ty 4, 1805. By Benjamin Gleafon, A. 
M. Two editions. Bofton. 

An oration, pronounced July 4, 1805, 
at the requeft of the inhabitants of the 
town of Bofton, in commemoration of 
American independence. By Warren 
Dutton. Bofton, Newell. pp. 16. 


An oration, pronounced July 4th, 
1805, before the young democratick 
republicans of the town of Bolton, in 
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commemoration of the anniverfary ef 
American independence. By Ebenezer 
French. Bofton. Ball. pp. 23. 

The Panoplift, or the Chriftian’s ar- 
moury, No. 1. Containing religious 
communications, felections, review of 
new publications, religious intelligence, 
literary intelligence, lift of new publi- 
cations, poetry, &c. Charleftown, Eth- 
eridge. 8vo. 

The 4th number of the Maflachu- 
fetts Baptift Miffionary Magazine. 
Bofton. Manning & Loring. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Catechifmus Hiftoricus Minor. By 
the Abbe Fleury. Philadelphia. John 
Conrad & Co. 

The Children of the Abbey. By Re- 
gina Maria Roche. Third American 
edition. Fine paper—in 2 vols. 12mo. 
2 dols. 50 cents. N.York. Riley & Co, 

Debates and other proceedings of the 
Virginia convention on the adoption of 
the federal conftitution. Norfolk— 
Worldly & Dobfon. : 


BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

Anew work, entitled, Wonders of 
nature and art ; or, a concife account 
of whatever is moft curious and remark- 
able in the world, whether relating to 
its animal, vegetable, or mineral pro- 
ductions, or to the manufactures, build- 
ings, and inventions of its inhabitants, 
Compiled from hiftorical and geograph- 
ical works of eftablifhed celebrity, and 
illuftrated with the difcoveries of mod- 
ern travellers. By Rev. Thomas Smith, 
anthor of the Univerfal Atlas, Sacred 
Mirrour, &c. Revifed, corrected, and 
improved by James Meafe, M. D. mem- 
ber of the American Philofophical So- 
eicty, and correfponding member of the 
Literary and Philofophical Society of 
Manchelter. 14 vols. octo-duodecimo. 
Philadelphia. 

The travels of Anacharfis the Young- 
er in Greece, during the middle of the 
fourth century before the Chriftian zra, 
with notes and references. By the Abbe 
Barthelemy, keeper of the medals in the 
cabinet of the king of France, and 
member of the royal academy of in- 
{criptions and belles: lettres. Tranfla- 
ted from the French. 4 vols. otavo. 
Wove paper. 2dols. per vol. bound 
and lettered ; 1 dol. 75 cents, in boards. 
Baltimore. M‘Loughli & Grave, 
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‘The new American Clerk’s Maga- 
zine, and Complete Practical Convey- 
ancer. Containing the moft ufeful and 
neceflary precedents in conveyancing, 
as fettled and approved by the moft em- 
inent conveyancers ; with obfervations 
and references to the laws, &c. with a 
variety of other ufeful inftruments of 
writing : the whole of which are adap- 
ted to the ufe of the citizens of the 
United States, and more particularly to 
thofe of the ftate of Maryland. With 
neceffary inftructions and forms of pre- 
cedents for the ufe of juftices of the 
peace, fheriffs, coroners, and conftables, 
and of matters which relate to the du- 
ties of executors and adminiftrators in 
the fettlement of the eftates of deceafed 
perfons ; alfo, of guardians, &c. The 
whole felected from the laws, and 


draughts of actual practice. By a gen- 
tleman of the bar. 1 vol. 12mo. pp- 
$50. 1 dollar 25 cents. Hagerftown, 
Maryland. Jacob D. Dietrick. 

Human prudeace; or the art, by 
which a man or a woman may be ad- 
vanced to fortune, to permanent honour, 
and to real grandeur. With correc- 
tions and additions from the 8th Lon- 
don edition. This book was found in 
the library of the late Dr. Sprague of 
Dedham, who received it froma friend 
in London, when a youth. He ufed to 
call it his treafure—a pearl—among 
other more bulky volumes. And it is 
well known, that his literary, as well as 
medical and pecuniary judgment and 
acquirements were great. Dedham. 
H. Mann. 66 cents to fubfcribers. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Two numbers of a new religious pub- 
lication, entitled, “ The chriftian fun 
and true philanthropift, or the one 
thing needful,” have made their appear- 
ance. The work will be publifhed, 
weekly, in one of the middle ftates, and 
contain, each number, 8 octavo pages, 
for 25 cents. Its defign and complex- 
ion feem to us, from a hafty perufal, to 
be fimilar to thofe of the Panoplift pub- 
lifhed at Charleftown, in this ftate. 

We have great pleafure in announc- 
ing the appearance of a monthly mifcel- 
lany in the ifland of Jamaica (a part of 
the world hitherto confidered as devo- 
ted folely to the fervices of Plutus and 
Bacchus), to be regularly continued 
under the title of the Jamaica Maga- 
zine. Part of the fecond number con- 
tains fome original Memoirs of Charles 
Weftcote, which have proceeded with 
much fpirit through the fucceeding 
numbers. We ardently with fuccefs to 
an attempt calculated to introduce a 
fpirit of literary curiofity and inquiry 
into: fo confiderable a community as 
that compofing the flourifhing ifland of 
Jamaica. 

Propcfals have been iffued in this 
town for publifhing by fubfeription an 
elegant American edition of ‘Taflo’s 
Jerufalem Delivered, being a _ profe 
tranflation after the manner of Fenelon’s 
‘Telemachus; by Francis Green, of 


Medford, A. bf. H.S.S, ‘Ighe profit 


arifing from the fale (if any) to be ap- 
plied, as a fubfcription fum, towards 
eftablifhing a {fchool, or charitable infti- 
tution for the inftruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, whenever that can be effect- 
ed. The work is to be comprized in 
two neat octavo volumes, on good pa- 
per, and with a large and diftincét type, 
containing about 400 pages in each vol- 
ume. This highly celebrated and beau- 
tiful epick poem of 20 cantos (fays 
the editor in his prppofals) is an 
elaborate compound of hiftorical facts 
and interefting poetical fiction, abound- 
ing with all the machinery of poetry, 
and inferiour to none perhaps,(the prior 
poems of the Iliad and neid excepted), 
has no tranflation of this dind in our lan- 
guage ; and this, on being compared 
with Hoole’s elegant verfified edition, it 
is prefumed does not fuffer by the com- 
parifon, ner appear to do injuftice to 
Taflo. The four firft cantos were tranf- 
lated by the late Mifs Harriet Mathews 
Green, daughter of the editor, under his 
infpection, and have been thought by 
competent judges to be a handfome 
fpecimen of the talents of the youthful 
fair of the United States. 

Mr. William Dunlap, of New York, 
propofes to colleét and publith, by fub- 
{eription, his dramatick performances. 
This publication will probably exterd 
to eight or ten volumes, and will confift 
of tragedies, comedies, comick operas, 
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and farces ; fome of which, but not all, 
have been produced on the ftage. 
Thefe performances will undergo the 
moft accurate revifion and correction, 
fome of them, efpecially the earlier ones, 
will be wholly re-written, and all will 
receive thofe improvements which may 
zeafonably be hoped for from the ex- 
tenfive experience and mature tafte of 
the author. <As this gentleman is al- 
moft the only dramatick writer among 
the natives of America, his friends en- 
aertain fome confidence that the patron- 
age will not be denied to him by his 
enlightened countrymen, to which he 
may juftly lay claim on that fcore 
alone.—L:t. Mag. 

Mr. Abbot, of the Temple, has re- 
cently finifhed, for publication, a {mall 
volume of Initructions to Matters of 
Hired Tranfports and other Veffels in 
the Service of Government. 

The editor of the Gazette of the 
United States has received Mr. Rofcoe’s 
Life and Pontificate of Leo X., and is 
preparing to put it to prefs. Propofals 
for this work will be prefented to the 
publick in a few days. 


M. Coffuli has publifhed, at Parma, a 
work, in two volumes, quarto, on the 
origin and early progrefs of algebra, in 
Italy ; in which he fhows that this fei- 
ence was brought from the eaft into 
Ktaly, by Leonard Bonacci, of Pifa, in 
the thirteenth century. He follows its 
progrefs through the fubfequent peri- 
ods, and fhows that for the firfl ad- 
vancement of the {cience the world is 
indebted to Italy, and that even before 
it began to be cultivated in other 
countries, it had there attained a high 
degree of perfection. 

Another new planet has been difcov- 
ered by M. Harding of Lihenthal, near 
Bremen, to which he has given the 
name of Juno. It is of the eighth mag- 
nitude, and attracted his attention while 
comparing with the heavens the 50,000 
ftars obferved by Mefirs. Lalande. It 
appears to have a peculiar motion, and 
after obferving it for feveral days, he 
clearly afcertained that it was a planet. 
Its right afcenfion on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, was 1 min. 52 fec.; its north 
declination O deg. 11 min. The fame 
planet was obferved by M. Burckhardt, 
on the 22d of September, at $59 deg. 
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7 min. and 40 deg.; from which ‘he in- 
ferred that the duration of its revqlu+ 
tion is five years and an half. ‘he fol- 
lowing particulars have alfo been afcer- 
tained: its inclination is 21 deg.; its 
eccentricity is a quarter of its radius ; 
its mean diftance from the fun is three 
times that of the earth, cr about an 
hundred millions of leagues; it is con- 
fequently farther than Ceres or Pallas, 
whofe diftance is 96,000,000. Its di- 
ameter has not yet been afcertained, but 
its fize appears nearly the fame as that 
of Ceres, or the planet difeovered b 
Piazzi. ‘This is the twelfth planet dif- 
covered within a few years ; Herfchel 
having difcovered the Georgium and its 
6 fatellites,and 2 new fatellites to Saturn; 
Piazzi.difcovered Ceres; Olbers difccv- 
ered Pallas. 

An Italian tranflation of Blair’s Lec- 
tures on Rhetorick and the Belles 


Lettres, by Francifco Soave, has recent- 
ly been publifhed at Parma. 


We are happy to extract from the 
life of Gilbert Wakefield, by Mefirs. 
Rutt & Wainewright, the following 
note :—* It will be gratifying to ichol- 
ars to learn that Mr. Wakefield's copies 


of his Lexicon, with all his papers con- 
nected with that work, are {till in pof- 
fefion of his family, and it is hoped 
will be given to the publick, at no very 
diftant period. 

His critical ftudy of the Greek wri- 
ters had Jed him to remark the lamenta- 
ble deficiencies and inaccuracies of 
Hederic’s Lexicon, and he had accuf- 
tomed himfeli, almofl from the period 
of his quitting {chool, to note, in the 
margin of his own copy, fuch altera- 
tions and corrections as were fuggefted 
by an attentive ftudy of the belt Greek 
authors. Thefe were originally cefigny 
ed fimply for his own improvement. 
Finding, at length, that his notes be- 
came very numerous, he adopted the 
plan of continuing them in an inter- 
leaved copy of Hederic. 

It was his practice, during a long 
courfe of years, when reading anyGreek 
author, cither alone, or with his pupils, 
to keep the Lexicon open before him. 
To this he continually referred for the 
examination and correction of errours 
and omiilions with a patient afliduity 
which would furprife an ordinary ftp: 
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Went. His enthufiaftick love of claffick 
literature, and his ardent defire to facil- 
itate the knowledge of it, reconciled 
hima to a tatk fo painful, and laborious, 
to a man of his refined tafte. 

As his firft object in the propofed 
work was to aflift the ftudies of his own 
countrymen, it was his defign to give 
an £nglifo inftead of a Latin interpreta- 
tion, notwithftanding the prevailing 
prejudices againft fuch an innovation.” 


PROFESSORSHIP oF RHETORICK AND 
ORATORY. 


The friends of our Alma Mater will 
hear with pleafure that the Corpora- 
tion have chofen the Hon. Joun Quin- 
cy Apams, Profeffor of Rhetorick and 
Oratery on the foundation left by the 
Hon. Nicholas Boy!fton, and that the 
choice has been confirmed by the Board 
of Overfeers. No one,who has obferv- 
ed the ftyle of elocution and of oratory 
which has hitherto prevailed in the 
univerfity, can be infenfible that the call 
for reform is loud and prefling. We 
anticipate much from the acknowledged 
learning, tafte, and ability of the Pro- 
feffor elect, and fincerely hope that the 
conditions of the foundation are fuch, as 
to encourage him readily to accept, and 
early to commence the duties of the of- 
fice. ‘Thought may be true that orator 
nafcitur non fit, yet an inftitution like 
the prefent may be the means of de- 
veloping in fome thofe talents, which 
fhould not be concealed, and of conceal- 
ing in others thofe defects, which can- 
mot be removed. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


SrATEMENT OF Diseases FoR June. 
(Omitted laft month, by miflake.) 


Cafes of typhus continue to occur. 
With the advance of the feafon we 
have feen affections of the ftomach and 
inteftinal canal—fuch as cholera mer- 
bus, diarrhea, dyfentery, &c. <A few 
cafes of hepatitis, and fome catarrhal 
affections, as alfo a few cafes of hemop- 
tyfis have come under our obfervation. 
The acute difeafes of this month have 
{sarcely in aay inftance been fatal, 
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where they have had the advantage of 
profeffional direction. 

We hear of the ravages of fmall pox 
within twenty miles,* but relying on 
providence we will not guard againft 
the enemy till he begins to batter down 
our walls. Let us blefs the Jennerian 
difcovery and rejoice that other nations 
are bleffed by it, but if our children are 
not threatened with the {mall pox this 
year, they fhall not be inoculated for 
the cow pox till the next. 

* At Beverly. 





STATEMENT OF Diseases ror Jutr 


Diarrhea, dyfentery, and cholera 
have been the difeafes moft prevalent 
during the month of July. Cholera 
infantum has not yet become very com- 
mon. The fiooping cough is epidemick. 
Typhus mitior has been frequently feen, 
but of a character remarkably mild. 
Scarcely a fatal cafe of fever has hith- 
erto appeared ; yet all the vigilance of 
the prefervers of publick health is re- 
quired to oppofe ghe introduction of 
the fatal difeafe,"w afflicts cur un- 
fortunate neighbours. 

A cafe of variola has lately occurred 
and excited that attention to the cow 
pox, which it merits. Should the in- 
fection of the former difeafe have beex 
communicated, many will, no doubt, 
fuffer for their neglect of advice, which 


has been continually lavifhed upom 
them. 


METEOROLOGY. 
State of the Barometer and Fabrenbeit’s 
Thermometer. Obferved at 8 o clock, st 


a2, P.Mn--funfet---and 10, P.m. 


Oth Fuly. 


Ci’k. Bar. Ther. Wind. Weather. 
8: 29.9 79 N Fair and clear. 
2: 30 &4 

oe. '3 3a 80 

10: 30 76 

10h. 
8: 90,1 71 N Clouds and fua< 
2: 30,1 75 {line. ‘ 
ss. : 30,1 72 
10: 30,2 69 
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| | $90 METEQROLOGY.—-EDITORS’ NOTES. 
a 
ah 1125. ss. : 30,3 
8: 30,3 69 NNW Fair. Veryfine. 10: 30,3 
:i iH 2: 30,2 78 284. 
ws. : 30,1 76 8: 30,3 70 Fair ;—fome 
. | 10: 30,1 78 : 2: 30,2 76 clouds P. M. 
| , : 12h. ss. : 30,1 70 
; 8:30 #76 WSW Fairandclear. 10: 30 £71 
. 2: 30 90 24th. 
ss. : 30 87 ! 8: 29,9 76 A fmall fhower 
: 10: 30° 84 2: 29,8 84 about daylight— 
| 13%. ss. : 29,9 80 Fair afterwards. 
: 8:30 83 W Fair. Hot. 10: 29,9 76 
2: 30 91 25th. 
if s.: 30 88 8:30 73 NE. Fair and clear. 
10: 30 85 2: 30 74 &£E, Fair. 
Hii | 1425, ss.: 30 72 
al 8:30 77 ENE Cloudy. 10: 30 70 
2: 30 76 
s%.:30 73 We regret the imperfedtion of the above 
10: 30 73 obfervations ; which arofe from an accidents 
|  f 1525. which we bope will not again occur. 
Tie igs) $: 30,1 76 SW Fair. 
eal 2:30 83 NE cxrgummnp 
1 Be ss.: SO 84 
iat. 10: 30 81 
he 8:30 83 Fair. aE Sane 
7 Ry 2:30 94 THE obfervations prefixed to Sacon- 
ea. as. : 29,9 88 *’ , tala were made before we received the 
ap ah: 10: 29,9 82 a poem, the publication of which we have 
i 171d. 
L le 8: 29,8 85 Fair. Thunder& with pleafure commenced. 
if ie 2: 29,8 98 lightning atten- We have received a letter from Dr. 
te ad) ss. : 29,8 84 °* ded with a little Morfe, acknowledging the errour ob- 
mii 10: 29,8 76 {prinkling at ss. ferved by Salvian. It was received too 
aa! 18th. . late for the prefent number, but fhalf 
aa Ry $90 99 ams receive our ready attention in the 
Chie 2: 29,9 90 
:. Pie ss. : 29,9 82 next. 
1 Pie 10: 30 74 The medical eommunication, which 
, Ba 19th. was acknowledged in our laft, is fo 
hy : ae as Fair. valuable, that we greatly regret the ne- 
aL. a on ceflity of poftponing it to another 
i i 10: 30 80 number. 
He 2026. We have prepared for Auguft Dr. 
te 8: 30,1 74 NNE. Somewhat clou- parr’. character of Gilbert Wakefield ; 
a 5: ie -§ a letter from Europe ; review of the 
ss. : 30,2 Fair: ; pe 5 
10: 30,2 Science of Sanctity, &c. 
f 21st. Fuly 30, 1805. 
2) 8: 30,2 Fair. 
: + 9: 30,2 oo ———ee 
| ss. : 30,2 ‘ 
10: 20,2 Errata.—On page 366, fifteen lines 
22d. from the bottom, for country read courtly. 
8: 30,2 Fairand clear, P.374, 2d col. beginning of |. 5 from 


2: 30,2 bot, read fir/. 
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